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Progress In Cotton Manufacturing 


HILE progress in any line of en- 
deavor is made by replacing 
older methods with new and bette! 
methods. the new structure can only 
he solid when it ts built on a logical 
and sound foundation. There ts no 
virtue in discarding present methods 
uniess the new methods are proved 
to be practical and sound. During 
the last few years, Il have seen many 
mills do the thing in widely 
different ways. As an example, on 
the most common ¢! 
64x60, 5.35 vards—I 
mill run with 
weaver, and another mill with 108 
looms to the weave! Although one 
mill was so conservative that 1t was 
reactionary, and the other mill was 
exceedingly progressive, I believe 
that they were both wrong. 
The first mill was guided by. its 
ancestors and the second by = tts 


oth construction 
have 
looms to the 


seen one 


eleht 


hopes. 

Much has been said for and 
against the advisability of calling In 
outside men to assist the regular 
staff of a mill in effecting certain 
economies. Both Mr. Barnes (J. M. 
Barnes, president of Barnes Textile 
Service Company, another speaker 
and myself beheve that the wisdom 
of this has been proved, for we have 
done a great deal of it ourselves I 
believe that an outside organization, 
if it is made up of practical men, 
can return to a mill many times its 
cost for the following reasons: if 
Because the men are all overseers, 
who are picked for their experience 
and analytical ability. 

”. Because they have been through 
a much larger number of mills than 
if 1s possible for regular overseers 
and superintendents to work in and 
thereby act as a ‘cleaaring house fpr 
many mills. 

4. Then 
serve, 

i. The regular staff of a mull has 
not the time to go through the mill 
as minutely. 

». An outside organization has deti- 
nite objectives for the 
whole 

Assuming that an outside organi- 
zation has been called in, the pri- 
mary object for them to reach is to 

the cost of manufacturing 
anid make the product better, if pos 
sible. With this in mind, the first 
step is to get a complete story about 
the mill, or, in words. the 
survey. The Survey tells the man- 
agment definiteiy and in detail. the 
physical needs of the mill, in order 
that the machines may function as 


training has been to ob 


mill as a 


reduce 


other 


Address of Joel M. Barnes, Barnes 
National 


they should. the cost of the correc- 
tions that are recommended, and the 
returns to the mill. In other words 
knows at once the 


of the 


the management 

figures on both ledge’ 

and the returns on. the investment 
Surveying the Plant. 

The procedure of the survey is as 
follows: 

l. As all and 
are based on good running work, the 
machines are examined in great de- 
fail, with the replacement of par's 
or repairs recommended At the 
time, fixing, and ail 
kindred elements are examined 

~. The organization, such as the 
adaptability of the cotton, balance ol 
speeds and twists 


economies benefits 


same se_lings 


machines, drafts, 
are studied. 

3. The mill is programmed accord- 
ing to the latest development of la 
bor arrangement. 

i. Machine 


breakage tests. and time studies are 


stoppage tests, end 
made. 
standards. 


Aare 


including all of the 
laid out for the mill. 

As has been said before, a study, 
such as this is, 1s a sound basis upon 
which to base an of the 
needs of the mill, the cost of correc- 
ions and the possible savings 

When the fundamental measure- 
have been made, a drawing 
logether of the several lines can be 
made quite simply. I will not dwell 
too long on the things to which at- 
lention given m every well run 
mill, but merely say that the basis 
on which and 
mendations are made is to get a 
happy medium, never going beyond 
the pomt of diminishing return 
This one picture of a happy medium 
or practical balance of the variables 
is the only one that I would like to 
leave with you. For every cotton 
that is used, there are extremes on 
either side and reasonable points, al 
which speeds, twists or drafts may 


estimate 


ments 


conclusions recam- 


be laid throughout the card room 
and the spinning room. 
The question of multiple looms, 


spinning frames or speeders has 
been much discussed. Frankly I will 
admit that | have indulged consider- 
ably in this study Many of the 
mills in which we have worked 
have obtaimed unbelievable 
results. 


almost 


Qn the other hand I cannot 
emphusize too strongly the poml I 
that it is futile to 


have mentioned 


Textile Service, 
Acsocinat of 


Boston. hefore 


Manufacturers 


VMass.. 
Cotton 


pass the point of diminishing return 
and depart from 
of the variables. 
extension is made 
necessary In the first place the 
loom stoppage should be reduced to 
7 practical Evers 
a loom there 1s a and 
in the average well run mull, a ma- 
jority of these can be determined 
ind many eliminated. For instance, 
we have found that, in many mills, 
from 40 per cent to 60 per cent of 


practical balance 
Before any loom 
two things are 


LITne 


cause 


the loom stoppages are caused on 
the spoolers, warpers and slashers 
Especially on the heavier 


Lions, 


construc- 

a surprising percentage of the 

stops ATe caused by Knots 
Yarn Elasticity. 

\gain, we believe that yarn elas- 
licity 1s more important for weaving 
than varn strength. When a yarn is 
wet, it will stretch much more read- 
iiv and come back less than when if 
is drv. As an example, if you hold 
10 inches of 288 yarn between your 
fingers, you can stretch if possibly 
»>-16 inch without breaking it, and 
the yarn will show elasticity of pos- 
sibly half that amount. Wet the 
Same Varn and you can stretch it to 
pretty nearly 11 inches, and it will 
not regain the original stretched 
length. so. we come to s 
where 
ment 
a stasher 


hind the 


ashers, 
very vital ele- 
There are four places where 
stretches the yarn be- 
copper rolis, between the 
Iwo copper between the front 
copper roll and the drag roll and 
hetween the drag roll and the loom 
beam. 

Considering the one place, as an 
example, hetween the front Coppel 
roll and the drag roll, the best mill 
that we have seen has. a stretch of 
69 per cent. We have seen, in other 
mills, from 3% to 5 per cent. This 
latter condition is exceedingly bad 
for weaving. When the elasticity is 
taken out of the yarn, high 
stoppage inevitably results, and so, 
we might go on for hours, speaking 
of the causes of loom stoppage. I 
could tell you of a mill, where the 
loom stoppage was reduced 20 per 
cent by properly regulating the lay 
and tension on the fine speeders and 
of a great many other mills, where 
the cause of the difficulty has been 
determined definitely and its elimi- 
nation has reduced the stop- 
page to a reasonable minimum. As 


stretch is a 


loom 


loom 


this, I could tell 
where the weavers 
run 20 looms without battery hands. 
On hearing of what some other mills 
were doing they 20 with 


an illustration of 
you of a 


changed to 


batter hands. The LaskK of the 
weaver was virtually impossibie, 
vet, Loday, atte the Unnecessary 


have been 


weavers ire running 


CALISCS loom stoppage 


removed the 


84. Many other mills have had simi- 


lal experience This is the Sslep 
that 
thought is 
Weavers 
The second step ts to get the same 
balance of the va 
out the number ot looms that you 
expect your weaver to run. In other 
words, it avails the mill nothing to 
with its meht hand 


should ne LAKeT) perare Ati 


given to extension of 


iT] 


& 


and 


rain 

with its left. One mill had pro- 
grammed itS weavers tor 64 looms 
to the weaver. A test showed elear- 


ly that a weaver on 64 looms would 
about 7 per cent of cloth and 
ihe loss of 7 per cent of the cloth is 
an enormous price to pay for loom 
extension. ‘Today, the weavers are 
running 48 looms and getting off a 
little more cloth than they got in 
Is In other words ,the pract cal 
balance of wages and production can 
A weaver could run 1,000 
and get no cloth off, but it 
would not pay the mill. If we wish 
lo extend our weavers, we must be 
conservative and practical in uniting 
all of the elements of cost, so that 


be made. 


the mill will get the greatest re- 
sults 
Going again to cotton. with this 


same thought in mind. The Cotton 
Research Company, some years ago, 
frequency fibre 
distribution, which the Government 
later adopted, showing the pereent- 
age of tibres of each length We 
. SLep further in what are 
imetlology curves, which 
Summaries of 
fibres of a given length or 
We believe 


that the 
examine very 


out 


another 
should 


COLLON 


carefully the 


that is being used In the same wavy 
as In weaving. a mill ean use 


almost 
any cotton put results proportionate 
to the cotton used will he obtained, 
We have seen mills making the 


64x60, 5.35. 


“-Inch cotton, and 
other mills using 1%-inch. There is 
again a happy medium. We believe 
that the survey should examine the 
cotton scientifically for the standard 
and also variations found 


So, we take up one item after an- 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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Southern Textile Association Meets at Birmingham 


The Thirty-ninth (Semi-Annual) Meeting of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation was called to order in Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., at 9:30 
a.m. on Friday, October 28, 1927, by the President, L .R. Gilbert, of the 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Weldon, N. C. 

The invocation was by Dr. J]. M 
terian Church, Birmingham. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: This Association is greatly indebted to the gentle- 
man who will deliver the address of welcome for his unceasing and untiring 
efiorts to make the meeting a success and to make our stay in Birmingham 
as pleasant as possible. And we now wish to express our thanks to him for 
this expression of kindness toward the Association. Donald Comer, president 
of the Avondale Mills, will now address you. 


Broady, of the Sixth Avenue Presby- 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
By Donald Comer, President of the Avondale Mills. Birmingham. Ala 


Several weeks ago vour secretary kindly invited me to make this address of welcome 
and I was glad to accept. Since that time the papers have been more than generous in 
announcing this tact. thev haw printed bh picture end even asked for advance copics 
ol my address. Because of that, you have a more serious effort than at first intended 

\ teacher asked a boy to define spact He answered: “Ladv. my head is full of it 
ut I can't describe it.” Now, 1 2am just full of this welcome and I hope I will n»* ‘a! 
in making vou teel the welcome that is in our heart« 


A periodical drinker, but sober this night, on his way home, passed a revival mee 
ing, dropped in just in time to hear the preacher say. “You husband when vou zo hom 
today take your wife in your arms and kiss her and tell her vou love her.” When he 
came home he found his wife in a hot kitchen bending over a hot stove. He took her 
in his arms and kissed her She began softly crving—The soup is scor hed, I burned 


mv hand, the baby just swallowed the Sunday school monev. and now vou come hom« 


drunk.” 


Birmingham feels hi nored that vou have come we are glad of the opportunity ot 
better acquaintance and as we learn from you, we are glad that you may know us better 
We are not only a city of coal, iron and steel, but a city of homes. Not only a city of 
great industry but a city of great churches. Our destiny is guarded by a just government 
and our varied interests guided by not only great men but good men 

There is a point in common between the industry that vou serve and the city that 
vou are visiting. In 1880 Birmingham was just born. We had barely 3.090 inhabitant 
The wealth from which has since come our great prosperity still lay deep below th 
surface Of our mountains and vallevs, was hardly known. In 1880 in ail the Southern 
States there were only 1 sp ndle consuming only 220 00 bales of cotton since 
that time Birmingham has grown into a city of more than a quarter of a million people 
and Judge Gary says we menufecture steel here cheaper than anywhere else in the world 
since that time you have grown to over 17,000.0 


ry les ; 
OF COTLoOT 


: spindles and last vear you spun over 
, Birmingham is called the Magic City and the growth o! the 
Southern textile interest as attraeted the attention of the world. and the world has tried 
to plumb the cause 


| wish to speak to you about what I consider some of the causes and vou part in this 
astounding record Dr. Broadus Mitchell savs “The South’s progress has been mad 
possiblk by the development of manufacturing The old system of a stapk ‘TOp grown 
by slave labor guaranted stagnation. The great mass of the whites were in no less sub 
jection than the blacks.” If this be so, then indeed have you played a doubly important 
part 

In 1860 there were 30,000 spindles in South Carolina. Today 5.500.000. but it is 
the early days that interest us. Last vear in Graniteville, S. C.. a great shaft was erected 
to the memory of William Gregg and for what? Because he was the in-piration of what 
I have just quoted from Dr. Mitchell and particularly he believed that cotton manufac 
turing mm the South had a magnificient future, and so in 1849 he built the Graniteville 
Cotton Mills. He believed that white people from improverished and washed awa‘ 
mountain farms should be welcomed into factory villages where they might find better 
home, steady work, schools and churches. To Graniteville came William Gregg. and 
Dr. Mitchell says No other cotton manufacturing plant in the South has had the 
same influence as Graniteville.” 

since 1849 many mulls have been built throughout the South. not all from the <ame 
unselfish purpose but whether or no, all helping in the general plan that the Alabam 
Power Company calls diluting agriculture with manufacturing. Down throuch the ages 
human hands, all unwittingly have been receiving Divine guidance. Twenty-five hundred 
years ago when the children of Judah in bondage in Babylon asked to be freed and 
allowed to return to their own country and rebuild again their home and temple, Cyrus, 
a heathen king, not only gave his permission but aided with his own resources and God 
said to him “I have girded thee tho thou has not known me.’ 

It we have been only thoughtless or selfish in playing our parts in this great result, 
it is well for us now to take for our guide the best of leadership, a leadership which 
thinks not in terms of self but others, a leadership devoted to hich ideals. Our industr. 
has many such leaders. Time permits the mention of only a few. If it were mv lot to 
work with my hands at the loom, I would like to work for men like Mr. Schoolfield and 
Mr. Fitzgerald at Danvill { know that their interest in me and my work would not 
stop at my ability to earn them a dividend. When Southern manufacturers gather each 
vear at Blue Ridge to discuss their common problems, you will find Mr. Fitzgerald turn 
ing our thoughts to the improvement of human relations. The Cones have 


ior good 
Cause built a great business at Crreensboro 


They have become the largest denim manv 
lacturers in the world but deeper down and beyond that ambition was a purpose of 
helptulness to man and country. Let me quote what John A. Law. president of Saxon 
Mills at Spartanburg, has said 


“My tamily and I have lived for the last twenty-four years in the Saxon Mill village. 


and 1 would be recreant to the feeling of profound gratitude which I have for the privi- 
lege of living in such a community and tor the treatment we nave received if I did not 
voice my) appreciation 


“T have often said, in public and in private. that when ii comes to the old fashioned 


virtues that constitute genuine neizhborliness., kindliness of heart. sobriety, Sabbath 


observance. and scrupulous regard not only for the rights but for the welfare of others, 
no one in the world has better neighbors than I have. 

“Saxon Mills has been in existence for approximately twenty-six years, barely long 
enough to show the product of its citizenship, but the following are its noble products: 

“W. Simpson Rogers, one of the most useful citizens of Spartanburg; J. Furman 
Brooks, principal of West End Graded schools of Spartanburg; Herbert Nelson, now a 
professor in the University of Kansas; Quincy Martin, who. though blind, completed 
his course at Textile Industrial Institute and whose mother is now weaving in Saxon 
Mills that he may complete his education at the University of South Carolina; Miss 
Roberta Lovelace, who has gone from Saxon Mills to the University of South Carolina; 
also Walter Johnson, who won the oratorical honors both at Duke University and Wol- 
ford College in the ‘Known Methodism Contest.’ ’ 

V. M. Montgomery is president of Pacolet Manufacturing Company. I quote Dr. 
Bleachley, a Maryland health officer in “Nation’s Health,” February number: “Pacolet 
is one of the best, most beautiful and attractive industrial centers in America today. 
The health record cit Pacolet has been attained by a process of care extending through 
the vears.” Fer 1925 Dr. Bleachlevy gave the general death rate from all causes in the 
United States. per thousand, as 11 South Carolina, 12.2; and Pacolet, 4.0. During that 
time no baby in Pacolet under one year of age died and there was no material mortality.” 


L. R. GILBERT, President Southern Textile Association 


Along the Chattahoochie River Eastern dollars have built a great string of mills and 
George Lanier of Georgia has been the guiding hand. In these mill communities he has 
developed such a wonderful system of schools that when our Governor appointed a com 
mittee to survey Alabama’s schooling conditions and needs, George Lanier was selected 
In Huntsville, Ala., Joe Bradley lived, we honor his memory. He was known and loved 
by us all. None in our industry had a greater heart. His passion was people and people 
loved him, loved to work for him 

I have never been to Stonewall, Miss., but I know it is a place where self respecting 
people can work tor I know Oscar Berman. I have visited his great overall factory in 
Cincinnati. If any of you ever feel yourselves slipping in your faith in the fairness of 
me-——employer and employed, in their ability to work out their problems together. | 
recommend a visit to Mr. Berman’s plant. I would not leave out John E. Edgerton o; 
Tennessee, but I will not attempt any words of my own, I refer you to the Manufa: 
turers Record of April this year 

We have heard it said that if the world is not a good place for all of us to live j; 
it is not a good place tor any of us to live in. Under such leadership and high Purpose 
and accomplishment as these can any of us afford to be satisfied with less. There j< 
another and greater reason for the present success of our industry. You, you who belong 
to the Southern Textile Association and you who are eligible. you are the foremen jn thj< 
great big business 

A man was advised to go to the sea shore for salt baths. He had never been ;,, the 
ocean before. The first afternoon he went with his bucket to the beach for ocean 


Ay 


Water 
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Thursday, November 3, 1927. 


The man said what do | owe you. The lite 
guard, sensing his ignorance, said $1.00. The next morning he came again with his 
bucket. The tide was six feet lower and hundreds of yards out. The man stopped, 
pondered, and said: “My, what a big business.” 

A good man has approved the word foreman. He said “Just drop the ‘e’ and you 
have ‘for-man,.” I am sure that most of you have worked with leading people with 
whose every problem, trial and concern you are familiar and because you have not for 


The life guard said “Let me get it for you.” 


gotten, you retain their respect and loyalty and the only word of advice | have today 
is that you continue to fail not this trust. Since under your leadership industry has 
grown, conditions improved. and people become more wueiul and happier, just so we 
must remember that conditions must continue to improve Keep on keeping on Let 
your voice be heard. The people who are trusting you and m>* were in the beginning 
largely gathered from the mountains, from agriculture unproductive tor many reasons 
For these first comers to the mills an unknown writer speaks for them 

“However crude, illiterate, or helpless we seemed, they have never said of us that 
we were immoral or irreligious. We had no school houses. We were working in the 


We were working in the fields by the side ol 
your slaves turned free. We were as poor as the peons of Mexico and as far removed 
from hope. We would not take root in the soil of agriculture for we belonged to the 
kingdom of industry.” 


fields by the side of your school houses 


“We came here in the morning of American history. We 
your flag. We are bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh. We are neither stepchild 
ren nor adopted. Not one-unAmerican boy or girl stands in the long line of us 

“Can you in the power of imagination stand in our places with us, and, above all, 
can you quit saying “They” and “Them” when talk of us, may 
the time when we shall hear you saying “we” and “us?” 

‘We promise to translate our economic relations into the values o! literature 
and religion.” 


backwoodsmen gave you 


you and we hope tor 


morality 


Woodrow Wilson said that it was his belief that the millions of people who live in 
the great mountain districts of Virginia, West Virginia, Tennesser, Kentucky and the 
Carolinas had been preserved there to supply a great future nee:'| American life. He 
could well have included North Alabama and North Georgia 


These, their children, and grandchildren, are working progressively under your dire¢ 
tion. Your responsibility to spin cotton is linked to that of helpfulness in the making 
of men and women. From the ranks of those working under your direction have come 
not only leaders in our own industry but leaders in every other branch of useful and 
noble endeavor. How worth while. When you have been patient to listen to the prob- 
lems of just one man or one woman, you followed the greatest teacher, for Christ. with 
only three years to save a world, found time to teach his greatest truths to just one 
woman, just one man 

I know the foremen of Avondale Mills would like ior me to say something in honor 
of the good men and women with whom we have all worked for so many years, but I 
am unwilling to take more of your time. Mr. Law speaks for us all. Simple justice 
demands that | say that in my relations and contacts with Avondale Mill employees | 
had less to give and mare to learn of the worth while things of life 

From such environment, and from such stock, came a Daniel Boone, a Sam’ Houston, 
came Abraham Linclon. Your opportunity for continued service and discovery has no 
limit. Whether executive, superintendent or department head, we are all foremen, we 
have entrusted to our direction iron machines and hunian machines. With this record 
of great accomplishment behind us, let us go forward ever keeping as our guide the high 
ideals of William Gregg. Let us strive that the mill where we work shall become a 
better and happier place for people to live and work. Emerson said: “A man’s best 
friend is he who leads him to do his best.” Such has been and is your great privilege 
and the industry today testifies to your success. Our best requires the best conditions, 
the best tools. You have met here to discuss them. The South is moving, are 
helping. Birmingham delights to honor you—-we welcome you. 


PRESIDENT GILBERT: L. L. Brown, superintendent of the Clifton Man- 
ufacturing Company, Clifton, S. C., and chairman of the Board of Governors 


of the Southern Textile Association, will now respond to the Address of 


you 


Welcome. Mr. Brown. 
RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
By L. L. Brown, Superintendent, Chiton Manutacturing Co., Clifton, S. C 


I feel keenly, Mr. Comer, the inadequacy of any words at my command to express 
the feelings of this large company of men, representing the finest flower of the operating 
of our great textile industry, in whose name I have the honor to speak today. The 
gracious hospitality which we are enjoying, and to which you have just given cordial 
expression, assures us that, for the time being, you have adopted us into your magnifi 
cent city. Of all the men that could have welcomed us, we feel that you, the son of the 
illustrious pioneer of the textile industry of Alabama, Governor Comer, the most fitting. 

| understand that Birmingham is built on the “Square.” Now, Mr. Comer, it is 
with a great deal of pride that I can tell you that the great majority of the men before 
you today have chosen the “square and compass” upon which to buiid the foundation 
of their social structure. The world may wonder why the South has so rapidly forged 
ahead in the textile industry. but when you see such men as here and understand the 
foundation upon which they have builded, their love tor their fellow man, there is no 
wonder 

The Southern Textile Association is a peculiar organization, in that it is founded upon 
that great principle that “it is more noble to give than receive.” Little did that noble 
group ol superintendent and overseers, who some twenty-odd vears ago first met to form 
the Southern Textile Association, realize that their visions of brotherly love and inter- 
change of thought would lead to the great Association as you see it today 

The phenomenal growth of the textile industry in this wonderful Southiand of ours 
is not due entirely to climate, abundant supply of loyal help, favorable laws and taxation, 
but to the great principle inborn in the members of the Southern Textile Association, 
and the great executive leaders, many of whom have been developed from this Associa- 
tion. I dare brave the criticism when I| say that when all our executives come together 
and be as frank with each other and co operate ior their own and the industry’s good, 
as have the members of the Southern Textile Association, a new day for the textile indus- 
try will have dawned 

Mr. Comer, I think this beautiful city of Birmingham has great riches in store, yet 
untapped. When we think of textile machinery today, we think of Lowell, Pawtucket, 
Providence, etc. Though my temples are turning gray, | hope to sec the day that, when 
I think of textile machinery, my thought will turn toward Birmingham. (Applause) It 
is needless for me to enumerate the many advantages; this wonderful climate, abundant 
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supply of coal, iron and power, and above all the best man-power that God Almighty 
ever made. I firmly believe that it has been a Divine Providence that has set the South 
land of ours aside, pure in blood, noble in thought and deed, that we may lead the way 

Again, Mr. Comer, let me express the deep appreciation of this Association to you 
and your city for the cordial way you have received us, and we sincerely trust that we 
can be of some service to you. I thank you 


A. B. Carter (Gastonia, N. C.): Mr. President, the Avondale Mulls, 
Birmingham, Ala., were established by the late Governor B. B. Comer. The 


Avondale Mills property is one of the most prosperous industrial plants in 
the world. The Avondale Mills stand as a monument to the late Governor 
Comer, who served his State well as a Governor, and Senator, and who is 
sleeping out yonder beneath the flowers, kissed by the sun and rain which 
fall upon a prosperous State. He loved his State. He loved his country. 
He loved his home better than he loved himself, and no better epitaph could 
be chiseled upon the tomb of a king. In memory and respect for that grand 
old man let us all stand. 

(The entire convention stood for a moment in silent tribute for the mem- 
ory of Governor Comer. ) 
PRESIDENT GILBERT: 
Comer by A. B. Carter. 

The chair recognizes Mr. Bond, of the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce, who wants to make an announcement at this time relative to going 
through the steel mills this afternoon. 

Mr. Bonp (Birmingham, Ala): Mr. President and Members of the 
Southern Textile Convention: I want to supplement the hearty welcome 
extended by Mr. Comer to you gentlemen in visiting our city. I hope you will 
have a good time. I know your program is lengthy, and you want to go 
ahead with it, and I will therefore be brief in telling you about the trip this 
afternoon to the steel plants of the Birmingham District. While we have 
750 industries in Birmingham, no doubt Mr. Comer has arranged for you 
to see the Avondale Mills. In communicating with Mr. and Mr, 
Gilbert we understand that you gentlemen prefer to see the tremendous steel 
industry, the Tennessee Coal; Iron and Railroad Company and the United 
States Steel Corporation. ' 


We are delighted to have this eulogy of Governor 


(,regg¢ 


There are $200,000,000 invested in the district, 
and we are going to take you to see the blast furnaces and see the way rails 
and other finished products are made. We are going to leave here at 2 
o'clock sharp, leaving from the Fifth Avenue side of the Tutwiler. We wil! 
go out to Ensley, but I don’t think we can get to Fairfield. It will take 
one and a half to two hours to go through the one plant at Ensley. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: The Association appreciates this.invitation to go 
through the steel mills and, if the other members of the Association feel like 
I do, they had better have all the cars they can get hold of, because we will 
all want to go. 

The next address upon the program was to have been “Effects of Labor 
Turnover on Efficient Operation,’ by F. Gordon Cobb, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 5. C. Mr. Gregg 
has just told me that Mr. Cobb wires that he will be unable to be here, but 
has mailed his address, which, up to this time, has not come. We are very 
sorry Mr. Cobb could not be here. 

Now I have the pleasure of presenting to you W. A. L. Sibley, superin- 
tendent, Whitney Manufacturing Company, Whitney, 5. C., whose address 
on “Regulating Weights From Moisture Regain in Cotton’ will be listened 
to with the keenest interest by all of us except those whose numbers never 
vary. (Laughter.) Mr. Sibley Will now speak to you. 


REGULATING WEIGHTS FROM MOISTURE REGAIN IN COTTON 


By Wm Whitney. S. C 


A. Sibley, Superintendent, Whitney Mig. Co.. 


From the title of the subject, you are, no doubt. a little undecided as to just what 
it means. I may clarify the title just a little by saying, it is keeping the weights of the 
cotton, on standard at each operation, by allowing tor, in one place, and eliminating 
in another, the amount of moisture present. The two places to which I refer are, first, 
the picker room; and second, the roving on drawing and speeders. At this point | think 
it might be well for me to add that in neither place is the idea original, tor there are a 
great many mills correcting laps for moisture in the picker room, and a tew | know oi 
who are using the “Bone-dry” method tor sizing rovings; and no doubt many of them 
are getting better results than we are. But there are certain phases that we had to work 
out for ourselves and I trust that you will find the iniormation we have to give 
beneficial. 


you, 


Correcting Finisher Picker Laps for M otsture 

In mills where the windows in the picker room can be kept closed and all the air 
for the fans drawn from the card room, where the air is conditioned to a relative 
humidity of 45 per cent to 50 per cent, it is a rather simple matter to correct the weight 
of the laps for moisture. But when all your air must be drawn from the outside, where 
today may be dry, say around 30 per cent, relative humidity, and tomorrow raining, 
with a relative humidity ot 8&0 per cent the job of correcting for moisture takes on a 
different aspect; and we found the difficulty to be as follows 

Where a relative humidity is below 45 per cent the cotton in the finisher picker lap 


has more moisture than the “Standard table of regain” allows for, but when the relative 
humidity gets above 55 per cent, the cotton does not take up as much moisture as the 
regain table calls for. Therefore, the problem was, to determine just how much this 


difference is. So for three months we took a humidity reading in the picker room twice 
a day with a Sling paychrometer, at the same time we took a cotton out of a 
lap that had just been run, dried the cotton out in an electric oven and determined how 
much moisture was actually present. By means of this procedure tor the three months 


piece oO} 


(Continued on Page 14 
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-* your meeting three years ago, 
if was my privilege to 

under the title of “Studying the 
Job,” some phases of the work which 


discuss. 


was being done along the lines of 
cost reduction in textile mills. Since 
Tat time. interest in this subject 


has increased at an accelerated rate. 
and many of you know from prac- 
ical experience of the progress 
which has been made in that direc 
fion. 

I! can be fairly stated that 
tically rey olutionat changes in 
the methods of producing 
fabrics have been brought about in 
recent years Progress: has been 
made largely in the and 
Improvement of ePXIStIing processes 
and methods (;senerally 
labor 
in the following ways: 

1. Reduction of 


prac 


fextile 


retinemen|! 


Speaking, 


POCODOIIES have Heer secured 


WMleness the 


part of operatives, resulting = in 
larger jobs. This method is worked 
out along arbitrary lines on the 
principle of a day’s work for a dav’s 


pay 

2. Classification of the duties of 
operatives as skilled. and unskilled. 
revision of iobs and earnings 
with the 


(degree of 


3. Improvements in the running 
i) the work. that the rime per 


operative per machine 1s decreased 


This permits the skilled worker to 
tend more machines with less ardu- 
ous elilort than formerly was re 


| ne targes SAVINEZS accoMm- 


plished have heen effected through 
ihe complete co-ordination of the 
ihree ways given above. 


be of interest. to 
some of these changes w hich we find 
have had a measurable influence 
\ nyone Ww ho 
stretch out jobs oon 


lf may discuss 


the cost of production 


spinning trames, twisters, 


warpers and tooms may find his 


hopes blasted bv the poor running 
ol the work. It does not necessarily 


vour neighbor 
lain varn or ftabrie 
i Specified grade and 
do lkewise, with the 
operative. The 
phy sical and operating condition of 


the machinery may prove to be the 


IS producing a ce) 


irom cotton of 


si ions Lie? 


principal limiting faetor. It is true 
ih good machinery ought to mean 
rood running work and large jobs. 
but frequently the product from 


machinery IS NOL Satistactory., 


due io tne settings (oT) the 
or more often 


prepared hack ShOCK. 


machines themselves. 
POO! >. 


> 


WorR is such cl 
UhIVersi term that if ay be ad- 
visable to attempt a definition. To 


me, if means that condition found 
In mills which are making clean. 


even and strong rovings that can be 


drafted and spun spinning 
frames, without excessive end 


breakage, Info varn which ean be 
and woven with minimum 


and 


breakage manufacturing de- 


Tey = 


Selection of Cotton. 
the Perry) “selection Ol 
we do not mean that 


should use nothing bul 


cotton” 
every mill 


strict good 


Notes Krom the Day’s Work 


Address of Sidney 8. Paine, President of Textile Development Co., 


Boston. 


before National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


middling, because we know tha! 
Mother Nature cannot possibly pro- 
vide a whole crop of that 
perfection. If can be proven, how- 
ever, that selection of the proper 
cotton Tor a mill's requirements has 
a marked effect on the running 
through the various mill 
If every department head 
is informed in advance as to the 
character of mixes he will receive, 
his settings can be adjusted accord- 
ingiv, and much erief 
throughout the mill. 


desired 


qualities 


processes 


avoided 


Opening and Picking Equipment 


(in account of the introduction of 
mechanical means of harvesting 
colton, the raw material is coming 
io the mill with a much higher per- 

trash and dirt than we 
usually find in hand picked cotton. 

There is not much doubt that in 
a comparatively short time practi- 
cally all will arrive in this 
condition It, therefore, often be- 
necessary to revamp com- 
opening and picking 
equipment in order to eliminate the 
highest possible amount of this leaf 
and trash before the stock reaches 
the cards and subsequent! processes 
that 
Oped, hloom. clean. 


centage of 


cot ron 


Cities 


pletely the 


Good picking means machinery 
will thoroughly 
and produce laps of uniform density 
throughout their entire length. 

(one mstance where the Opening 
and picking departments were over- 
hauled may be cited to illustrate the 
point. The breaking strength of the 
resultant yarn was increased 15 per 
cent and the ends down in the spin- 
hing room decreased 25 per cent. 


Cards. 


lf large spinning and weaving jobs 
are to be established and maintained, 
if is also necessary to have the cards 
ciothed and ground, and the 
settings carefully followed up. If 
any dirt and waste which should 
have been removed in the opening, 
picking and carding 
allowed to go through with the s 
il will have a decided effect on the 
ends down in the spinning room, and 
the warp and filling in the 
loom. It is, therefore, essential that 
the product be started through the 
mill correctly. The difference in 
card room costs on and bad 
machinery may be comparatively 
slight, but the spinning and weaving 
results under the two conditions are 
sometimes almost unbelievable. 

The present thought 
along this line has undoubtedly been 
hastened by the development of 
longer drafts in the spinning rom. 
which are primarily dependent on 
careful preparation of roving. This 
development parallels the history of 
the automatic loom, which slowly 
but surely taught the industry the 
necessity of proper yarn prepara- 
(ion and good slashing in order to 
secure the fullest advantage from 
this invention. 


processes, 


breaks 


Food 


frend of 


Drawing Frames. 
The important factors to consider 
on drawing frames are the condition 
of the rolls and the speed at which 


12 


frames are run. True and well fluted 
rolls run at Low speeds will produce 


more and better work than many 
mills now secure at much highe 
speeds 
Speeders, 
Today, countless speeders are 
running im a condition which may 


let the boss carder set by with the 
use of that famous Cure-all, an extra 
tooth of twist or two. but the roving 
produced beginning 
for extended spinning 
room. 


A 


jobs in. the 


Spinning. 

Good spinning is dependent not 
only on the quality of roving, fur- 
nished, but on the use of the proper 
lype and gauge frame, correct 
lings and and 
the right weight. Good = running 
spinning should be judged by the 
number of ends that break down. 
piecing means 
waste, lost production, poor quality, 
and higher The number 
of ends which a good spinner can 
piece up her hour its a fairly definite 
quantity. Any breakage bevond the 
established standard 
portionately the number of spindles 
which she can run The 
{his process is the 
drafts which are now found 
practical. Many mills are operating 
part of their equipment on _ this 
basis, and are realizing a substantia! 
return on. their investment! As is 
ihe case with anv new scheme, care- 
ful attention has LO he 
numerous details 
attained. 


cat. 


speeds, yelel s of 


mcreased 
labor cost 
reduces 
newest 


Mnnovation in 


ionge 


Piven 


hefore SuCCeSS 18 


Spoolers. 
Spooling is an operation which is 
invariaDly paid on a piece work 
basis, with a comparatively high 


labor and machime 
efficiency. It is interesting to check 
the number of knots tied per thou- 
sand bobbins, to find out whether or 
nol more yarn can be spooled with 
the expenditure of the same amount 
of energy on the part of the spooler 
fender 

In one mill guides and 
lensions were adjusted, with the re- 
sull that the number of knots tied 
was reduced 20 per cent. 


percentage ot 


spooler 


Slashing. 
Dressing 
mainly 


room problems | are 
with 
methods and 
Two points ought always to be kept 
In mind: |} Be sure that no im- 
proper tension is depriving the varn 
of ifs natural elasticity, and render- 
ing vaiueless the care taken in the 
card and spinning rooms 2 
Ing costs may be increased mate- 
without undue alarm, provid- 
ed uniformly better warps are turn- 
ed out, which will result in compre- 
hensive weave room savings. 


coneerned materials. 


fensions. 


Slash- 


rially 


Automatic Looms. 

Kven though the yarn supplied to 
automatic looms is reasonably good, 
many troubles are encountered 
which restrict the size of the set 
which a weaver can run. Most of 
troubles nave to do with the 


ihese 


settings of 
requires a 


phy sical condition and 
the looms. fixing 
thorough understanding of the 
function of each part of the loom, 
and the use of loom accesso- 
ries. Inattention to many of these 
leftails is responsible ror an incred- 
itable number of loom 
day, which, in turn, lowers produc- 
hon and cost \ good 
weaver is capable of starting a lim- 
ited number of looms per hour. This 
number varies in accordance with 
ihe predominating causes of the 
and the whole problem can 
be reduced to a relatively simple 
mathematical equation. If the oper- 
ative is burdened beyond the limit, 
ihe resultant reduction in weaving 
labor 1s more than offset by the 
overhead expense due to 
the reduced loom efficiency. Fre- 
quent Lests in your weave rooms are 
ililumimating, and seldom fail to 
bring improved conditions 
with attendant savings. 


700d 
rood 


stops per 


McCcreases 


stops, 


increased 


ahout 


Humidity. 

No cotton mill can be considered 
well equipped unless if has 
sufficient humidifying capacity, with 
Vany 
mills show good manufacturing con- 
ditions on then 
but eareful investigation 
disclose the fact that 
hy grometers used in compiling these 

inva- 
riabiy indicating a higher percentage 
humidity than actually 
PXISES If the necessat moisture 1s 
not present in the air and in the 
and 
pro- 


loday 


adequate automatic controls 
humidity reports, 
will often 
the stationary 


figures are iccurate. 


ot retative 


stock, the end breakage rises 

jobs have to be laid Out on a 

portionately small 
Obstacles To Be Overcome. 

No doubt many of you, who are 
responsible for manufacturing. will 
with me that the condition of 
equipment is one of the important 
actors which very largely limits the 
distance you can go along the line 
ol extending jobs, and utilizine to 
better advantage the efforts of the 
portion of your employees. 
At the same time, you will naturally 
come back with the question: 
“Where can I get the money to do 
the necessary overhauling and re- 
placement of machinery in my 
plant, since it has become the estab- 
lished prod- 
ucts al a minus margin of profit?” 

\s this question of selling below 
cost has been put up to me constant 
lv in one 


er Has) 


agree 


Skil ec 


custom to sell textile 


form or another during the 
tiiree years, I have no hesita- 
lion in saving that it is the 
problem which 
industry today also 
want to be emphatie In Stating that 
high manutacturing only 
partially responsible for the diffieul- 
fies encountered. 

Vans 
“as causes of the 


one big 
outstanding 
rronts our 


reasons have heen assigned 
predicament 
which the textile industry finds jj 
Let us briefly examine a few 
of them. 
l. Excessive Productive Capacity. 
Many other industries, with ex- 
cessive manufacturing Capacity are 
still able to show reasonable bal inte 
sheets. and enter a bank with « 
assurance that their requiremgnts 
will be looked after. Is the “infe- 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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women 


look for 


} 
7 
be sure of getting col- responsibilities referred to are the 
. ors that are really fast,’ definite precautions to be exercised 
writes Miss Katherine by women in buying “fast-dyed’™ 
\. Fisher, Director of Good House- _ fabrics. 
) keeping Institute, in the April, 1927, 7 
issue of Good Housekeeping, “we One article or series of articles alone 
stronely advise the buver to look for Will not, of course, change a nations 
the manufacturer's euarantee of  uying habits. But they indicate a 
fastness.” great change in the buying attitude 
| of the American public. Stores have 
he article proceeds to tell women felt it for some time and the leading 
‘ust where to look for this guarantee, ones are taking heed, with great 
how it should read, and what to ex- profit. Manufacturers are changing 
| pect of such a guarantee. This and production methods. 53°. more vat 
other articles in the same magazine dyes were used last year than the 
Py during the last year advise strongly year previous, and 43% more in 1925 
| against the purchase of fabrics dyed than in 1924. 
with colors that fade and wash out. . 
They are strengthening the rapidly *!t doesn’t pay to be in the dark 
; erowing consumer demand -for fast bout such an important change in 
colors. the textile industry. To help you, 
: we have prepared an_ interesting, 
- To hasten the day when truly fast quickly grasped digest of the fast 
| colors will be more available,” the colors situation trom a great many 
: article says, “it is evident that all angles. A copy of this _ booklet, 
; purchasers of these fabrics must live “FAST DYES Why? When? 
: up to certain responsibilities.” The How?’’, is yours for the asking. 
: E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
Branch Offices 
: Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 


Providence, R. I. 
709 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
: San Francisco, Cal., 569 Mission Street 


teg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


232 W. First St. & Thormas St. 
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mentioned above, we had actual tests for practically every degree of relative humidity 
from 20 to 85 per cent. With this information we plotted a curve, using “Per Cent 
Relative Humidity” as abscissas and the “Per cent Regain” (as found by the test, to 
correspond with each per cent relative humidity) as ordinates. Let us call this curve 
\. Also, on the same sheet, a curve was plotted, using as ordinates the per cent regain 
as shown in a “Standard Regain Table.” We shall call this curve B. By observing the 
two curves it could be seen that “A” at per cent relative humidity was about one per 
cent regain above “B,” gradually approaching it as the relative humidity increased, until 
at 45 per cent they then began to separate again, but this time “A” is below “B.” getting 
farther away as the relative humidity increases and at 85 per cent, which calis tor about 
12% per cent regain, curve “A” showed only 8% per cent 

So with this new relation of moisture to cotton, we were able to make a table show 
ing the weight of our lap at every per cent relative humidity, that made a difference o! 
one-half of one per cent in regain, which in the case of our laps amounts to about one 
quarter of a pound 

The second-hand in the card room takes a reading with a Sling Phychrometer every 
two and one-half hours, looks at his table to see what. his laps should weigh at the rela 
tive humidity as found by the psychrometer, and corrects the weighing scales accordingly. 

As mentioned in the opening paragraph, we alow tor moisture in the picker room, 
while in sizing roving we eliminate the moisture. Let us now consider the latter 


Sicsing by “Bone-drv” Method 


Twice a day, a yard is taken from each drawing delivery, all placed in an aluminum 
wire basket, and kept for two hours in an electric oven at a temperature of 220—230 
degrees I The scales are so attached to the oven that a weighing can be made without 
removing the roving, thereby assuring a “Bone-dry” weight 


Once a dav we reel of 1 vards trom tweive to twenty bobbins ol each hank roving 


on the speeders, place in a basket mm the oven and dry out as above mentioned. This 
does not give an individual weight trom each bobbin but does give the average weicht 
of each hank roving 


Your question probably is, “What has been gained?” And the answer is this 
Every parti le of doubt has been removed as to how much moisture the sizing represents 
Without this method, you size your roving on a dry day, and find it light, vou im 
mediately decide that probably it has very little moisture in it. so you don’t 


change 
dratt severa| davs later it clouds and YOur roving 


goes heavy, you decide it is 
moisture present, $O again you don't change In each instance vou may 


be correct: 
however. at neither time do vou know just how much ¢ 


it this weight is cotton, and how 
much is moisture. But with the “Bone-dry” method you don’t have to cuess. 
the weicht shown is all cotton and \ 
wrong direction 


vou know 
ou can change gears without fear of working m the 


Results Obtained. 
After all. though. it 1s results that count and unless a new 


method betters our condi- 
tion naturallv none of us wants to change 


Consequently, let me enumerate a few of 
the advantages that we have gained. By a correction of our laps in the picker room we 
do not have to change more than one tooth on the crown gears on the drawing, oitener 
than once a week. We allow the drawing to vary one-half grain light and one-hall 
grain heavy before we change a tooth on the crown gear, as one tooth affects the weight 
that amount 

By making gear changes on our drawimg, within the allowance of variations just 
mentioned, we do not have to change more than one tooth of a crown gear on the 
speeders (that make as fine as a 3.60 hank roving) oftener than once a week. On the 
frames that make a 1.9 hank roving, we have not changed even a crown gear since 
August 10th, and on our speeders a variation of only four points is allowed on each side 
of standard beto'rre a change is made of one tooth on the crown 
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In the spinning room there has not been a gear change made since this method was 
started, some four months ago. 

As for the cloth weights, the following 1s an average of each style for the last three 
months. 40” 3.60 averaged 3.61, with an extreme variation from heavy to light of six 
points. 37” 4.00 average 3.99. extreme variation nine points. 36° 4.50 averaged 4.49, 
extreme variation eight points. 36° 5.50 averaged 5.49, extreme variation five points. 

In conclusion, it might be well to add for information, that this method 1s not a 
panacea for curing all the causes of weight variations, for in reality it cures only one, 
that being moisture, and this method should only be considered as a necessary supple- 
ment, after mechanical causes of variations have been removed 


We are to have the pleasure now of listening to a speaker who is doing 
more along the line of testing and trying to find out what really goes on in a 
cotton mill than any man we know. And we are mighty glad he consented 
to talk to us at this meeting. Mr. Murphy’s subject will be “Well Kept 
Machinery and Its Relation to Efficient Operation,’ and I now present to 
you O. G. Murphy, superintendent, Shawmut Mill Division, West Point 
Manufacturing Company, Shawmut, Ala. 


WELL KEPT MACHINERY AND ITS RELATION TO EFFICIENT 
OPERATION 


By Oliver G. Murphy, Superintendent, West Point Mig. Co., Shawmut, Ala 


The subject given to us for discussion is one that is vital to everyone responsible for 
the successful operation of a plant. To the mill men of the Southern Textile Association, 
there is no subject that should have more attention, for to us has been entrusted by the 
stockholders, directors, and general manager the duty of keeping the properties in such 
shape as to product economically in quantities a product that will hold customers and 
bring new ones to our doors. Such being the case, we shall speak plainly, not picking our 
words with care, for there is no midway when man is faced with a duty 


We are all men of experience, or should be, to hold the position we do with our 
respective companies. Some time back, we heard a gentleman define experience as 
“Superior Intelligence This superior intelligence is sometimes purchased at terrible 
cost to ourselves, and sometimes to those who have placed their confidence in our hands 
Being men of superior intelligence that has been purchased at a price, we know you have 
strong opinions on ths vital question, and you may feel inclined to take tissue with us. 
If vou do, rest assured that we fell this is your privilege, for we are exercising ours in 
giving to you some frank opinions, after spending all of our work-a-day life in.the mill, 
having filled nearly every job and position from sweeper to superintendent! 

A foreman should discharge any second hand, a superintendent any toreman, a general 
manager any superintendent who does not do everything in his power to keep his ma- 
chinery in first-class condition. The directors should get a new general manager if he 
does not back his men up in their effort to keep their machinery in shape to get every 
possible pound out of it, with the quality the best. But suppose the company has not 
and cannot get the necessary funds, then leave the sinking ship unless you are responsible 
for the condition. If so, go down with it and be sport enough to stay down, so as not 
to sink another 


Any man’ who has had sufficient experience to reach a position of responsibility and 
has not gained a superior intelligence is either mentally 


disarranged, or mentally or 
physically lazy 


In either of these cases, he has no business being allowed a position of 
responsibility, and any man holding him in such is guilty before his superior officers and 
untrue to his trust. No man of superior intelligence is going to allow his department or 
plant to run down on him 

Every now and then you hear someone place a limit to the life of cotton mill ma- 
(Continued on Page 16) 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 
shipments. 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Soutern Agent, Greenville, 8. C 


L. J. CASTILE, CharlAte, N. C 
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Foster Winding 


The superiority of the Foster Model 101 Winder over older 
Models includes over 100‘: more spindle production. The 
use of ball bearings in the Cone Mandrels and throughout 
the machine, allows finer setting that produces more pre- 
cise, neater wound packages which add to the market value 
| of a Mill’s product. 

| The Model 101 can be built with specially designed parts 
for winding tubes of even density for Brandwood, Frank- 


lin, Stanley and Theis Dyeing Systems. 


Model 101 

con: > 
Foster Machine Company 
| WESTFIELD, MASS. 


John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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A Means of Getting The 
Most Value From a 


Dollar's Worth 


of Starch 


RCY is a product used in warp sizing and cloth finishing for converting ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch into a soluble form, the solutions of which are transparent 
and remain fluid at lower temperatures. 


Tradetuaiea reg } t 


Manufactured by 


Owing to the great pen- 
etrating power of Arcy, 
the internal fibres are 
cemented together, pro- 
ducing a composite 
thread, resulting in in- 
creased tensile strength 
and reducing stoppage of 


the loom to a minimum. 


AMERICAN RAPIDASE COMPANY, Inc. 


Distributed through 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


NORFOLK, 


VIRGINIA 
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Any degree 
dulness or luster 


CRELANESE ws the regestered trademark. in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America to designate its brand of yarns. fadmce, garments, etc 


No matter what effect you desire, you can secure 
it with Celanese brand yarn. Finishes of any desired 
degree of dulness or luster can be imparted to Cel- 
anese brand fabrics at will. This is accomplished, 
right at the dyehouse, through a procedure at once 
simple, sure, and exceedingly economical. 

These finishes are permanent under all conditions 
of service. They cannot wash out. They do not in 
any way lessen the durability of the cloth. They can 
be applied only to Celanese brand fabrics. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and remark- 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. 
The dyestuffs used for dyeing Celanese brand fab- 
rics give colors that are unusually fast to sun, suds, 
salt-water and perspiration. 


REG.uU.S. BRANT) Pat. ore 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


WorkKS aT AMCELLE (NEAR (CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


30 JTACRN REPRESENTATIVE: B. MEISENHEIMER. 1116 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE. N.C. 
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Built for Efficient 
Brush Production 


Pictured above is the modern factory where Perkins Practical 
Brushes are made. This new building was designed and built 
by eminent architects and engineers for the most #fficient 
production of industrial brushes. Every mechanical device and 
labor and cost saving machine essential for the making of the 
best quality brushes is included in its equipment. The building 
is of stucco and concrete fire-proof construction. It was com 
pleted in 1926 his modern plant is manned entirely by 
native-born, white Americans, trained and developed by this 
company during the last fifteen years. 


Every brush of our manutacture bears the famous A. B. ¢ 
vuarantee ol! absolute satisfaction the vuarantee that means 
miles of extra service for every brush dollar you spend 


Atlanta Brush Co. Atlanta, Ga. 


P. O. Bex 1358 


-BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. Knotters 
Framingham, Mass. ing Machines 
Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 

Automatic Spoolers 


_ High Speed Warpers 
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chinery. This is almost no limit, if it is kept in perfect repair, except in the case where 
a new model will cither produce better quality or reduce cost. Then the quicker you 
get the old machine to the junk pile, the better it is for your stockholders 

Someone has said that “red tape is efficiency gone to seed.” This is true, but we 
do want an efficient system for keeping tab on our machinery \ system of inspection 
by someone who knows and has the courage to speak the truth to the proper authorities. 
It is here that we must not lese our bearings and become extravagant or wasteful. Here 
we will need superior intelligence 

There are three questions that should be asked and answered before a purchase 1s 
made: First, do I need it; second, have I the money; third, will I get interest on the 
investment. Any machine that will get desired results and will pay for itself in five 
vears is a safe purchase. We doubt seriously your general manager saying no, if you 
can answer these questions with a ves 

Gentlemen, we should never spend money on a guess. We must know, and il we 
do not know, then hold our peace until we do. The speaker believes that we should 
keep abreast with the times, allowing nothing that will improve our plant or product 
to get by us, but he is absolutely opposed to being the first fish to bite. We can gamble 
with our money or be wasteful, but with that which is entrusted to us, honor compels 
caution. We should remember when spending, what the cold-blooded Entlishman said 
to the voung man, “Son, there is no sentiment in business.” We think that ts a rotten 
motto for a life. but when spending that which is entrusted to us, it is well to remember 

You gentlemen may think I am rambling, but I am like J. S. Mooty, who at his 
death was assistant superintendent of Aragon Mill. I worked for him as a boy when 
he was weave room foreman. He said that when he was a small lad, he went squirrel 
hunting with his grandfather. Finally they tound a squirrel up a tret The grand 
father took first shot and missed. then the boy tried his hand. The squirrel was ver, 
active and ran around and around the tree. The boy with the gun aimed, followed the 
squirrel around several times and finally shot. The squirrel fell. Grandfather, fecling 
very much chagrined, fe't called upon to say something, and did. “Sav! Seaby, I am 
not surprised that you got him, vou aimed all over the tree.” 

Has it ever struck you, that for you to operate elficiently, you yourself must be 
efficient as a foreman’? That your personal machine must be well kept? That your 
mind must be clear? That a clear mind with good judgment does not go with that 
Monday morning brown taste, the nervous hand and the head-that aches more or less? 
The same thing applies to superintendents, but in addition, they musi be well-rounded 
business men, for their problems are many besides purely technical 

We know a mill where there is a book kept in the superintendent's office, known as 
The Detailed Machinery Book. A page is devoted to each machine. Once each month 
the second hand of each department turns in a written report through his foreman that 
each machine has been examined and ts in good condition. Any machine that is not, is 
not reported until it is. The report is recorded. In addition to this report, there is one 
man who inspects each machine more thoroughly. no time limit being set when he is to 
get around. He is responsible only to the assistant and superintendent. A copy of his 
report is left on the desk of the interested foreman. Any machine not found in perfect 
repair is reinspected ten days later, and if found still in need, that is when thunder 
rumbles from the oifice and lightning begins to flash 


— 


In using the word “supplies,” we are using it in its fullest sense, that or those things 
needed to keep a machine operating efficiently. To keep from wastefulness on the part 
of section men, and to bring into play that characteristic which is common to all of 
us—the love of competition—one mill runs a section man contest, rewarding the men 
liberally tor economy, \ standard is given each, based on past expenses, both for ma- 
chine shop labor and all material used on his section. Each year a first and second cash 
prize is given in each department, and in addition, a gold medal is given to the man 
having the best record for the entire mill 

A very successful Southern mill agent has said that section men contests of this 
nature are unwise. In this, the superintendent of this mill agrees, if no check is kept, 
but in this case, no section that is not personally inspected and approved by the fereman 
is allowed any reward, the reward going to the next in line if his section is approved 
rhis mill has been running this contest for years, and the results are very pleasing 

\ budget system on supplies is in effect at this mill, a system that is rather unusual! 
Kach foreman is furnished with a card which carries at the top the daily amount of 
supplies that can be used. This figure is only stated in total dollars that have been pro 
portioned to the department. The card is good tor thirty davs, each day showing the 
amount spent, and whether it is over or under. This. matter is handled daily bv the 
superintendent with the toreman_ and here also the results are gratifying. Every day. 
each man knows just how he stands in relation to his budget. You cannot handie things 
of th’s nature intelligently long after the water has gone over the dam. If the farcman 
IS €@ man o! superior intelligence, he will handle his supplies in such a manner as to sta 
inside of his budget, if he knows just how he stands at all times. Any superintendent 
that will set his budget so low that his men cannot keep their machines in good running 
order is a true biblical fool, which is a very unwise man 

We wish to state that a well-equipped machine shop and a high-grade master me 
chanic are worth their weight in gold to any cotton mill. Blessed is the man that has 
these jewels. We know a plan worked out by a master mechanic, with the co operation 
of the foreman, that has given valuable information anc results. Every repair job was 
given a number and record kept of labor and material necessary to repair or replace 
Alter a year the peaks began to appear, and thus an intelligent fight was made to reduce 
these peaks. This same master mechanic has in his shop a scrap iron box which is divided 
into compartments, one tor each department On a certain day in the week and on a 
certain hour, the foreman with either the assistant or the superintendent meet around 
this box. Let us say here, if you want a thing done, have a set time to do it. From 
this box not a thing is allowed to go to the junk pile without the foreman knowing that 
its day of usefulness is passed 

No machine will produce efficiently and economically _ first-class finished product 
unless oiled. Every mill should have an oil chart showing what oil to use. when to use 
it, and where to use it. This chart should be in the hands of second hands, foremen and 
superintendent, and should be religiously carried out 

It is astonishing how few man know how much oil to use. We 
mill where the waste of oil was not so great as to be almost 


ave never been in a 
a crime. But the most 
astonishing thing in a mill is the blind faith that some section men and oilers have in 
getting oil to the bearings where the oil holes are stopped up and the cast iron is not 
porous. We challenge any man present, if you have a strong heart to go to your machine 


Don’t do it, fellows, if your 


shop and scrap iron pile and watch the things come down 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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HOUGHTON CO. 


12.4% Saved Yearly 


by the use of three VIM Belts, according to a certified unbiased 
research study made by the A. C. Nielsen Company, a firm of 
neutral consulting engineers. 

In other words, these engineers found that the use of VIM 
Leather Belting resulted in a saving of 


91,461.00 Annually 


as compared with oak tanned leather belting. 
The actual figures are: 
Belt No. 1 $291.00 saved yearly 


Total—$1461.00 
The belts are 8”, 18”, and 18”, respectively. 


Here, for example, are some of the statements made in the 
report :— 


“The last VIM belt used on this drive showed a 
life of 97 days without repairs as compared with 
only 35 for the oak leather belt with a considerable 
cost for repair labor.” 

“As a result the belt required shortening twice 
and broke twice in only 37 days’ use after which it 
was taken off as unfit for that work. The VIM Belt 
has been doing satisfactorv work for two years.” 

“The VIM Belt does not become hard when out 
of use, as air and heat do not oxidize it.”’ 

“When there is need for a belt to stand up under 
hard service, VIM Belting is used.” 


Would you like to have a copy of the original Nielsen report? 
We will gladly send you a copy. Or, would you rather have a 
Houghton Man call and show you how you, also, may begin 
making big yearly savings by using VIM Belting? 


ATLANTA, GA. 


BALTIMORE,MD. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


BOx 691 
3 N. PHILADELPHIA, PA GREENVILLE, S.C. 
RICHMON D, VA. ST. LOUIS, MO. HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. “AND ALL OVER THE WORLD” LOUISVILLE, KY. 


GREENSBORO,NC. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


WE BUILD A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Cotton Opening Machinery 


IMPROVED CRIGHTON 
OPENER 


With Cage Section and Apron Delivery 


The superior cleaning qualities of this type of Opener, 
for working medium and low-grade cottons, have been 
recognized by many of the leading cotton manufacturers 
in this country. 


In this machine, the fibre is not subjected to the harsh 
treatment of beating from the Feed Rolls, and a larger 
percentage of foreign matter is removed from the cotton 
than by other methods. 


Installations can be made with one, two or three 
Crightons in a line. 


We build these machines with Spiral Gear, Direct Beit 
or Vertical Motor Drive when desired. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin and List of Users 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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heart can’t stand excitement or if your pastor is paying you a visit, for vou will either 
drop dead or be classed with heathens 


Do not get us wrong, for there is no superintendent that appreciates his section men 
more than we do, but we sometimes feel that a section man thinks that the only thing a 
wrench is made to do is to take off either a worn or broken part, replacing with a new 
one; that it is against the law of the land to clean out an oil hole 


Wen our weave room foreman decided to have us learn to fix heavy duck looms, 
he placed us with the best loom fixers in the shop. Believe us or not, we came near 
never learning to fix, for every time a warp dropped out, right under that loom he sent 
us to tighten every bolt, clean out every oil hole. Then we would sit down on the bench 
and let her run 

Wen we walk through our shop today, after noticing the small amount of supplies 
John Doe is using, see him sitting on his bench and his looms running, our hearts warm 
to him, and we wish we had something good to offer. and believe us, he gets it after a 
while. This foreman of our youth is one of our foremen today, and the faith we have 
in his judgment is a thing of beauty to see, for he knew how to take care of his machin 
ery, and the kind of men to put his learners with to make the kind of workmen he knew 
he needed 

It is useless for us to tell this gathering that one can produce efficiently unless his 
machinery is in good physical condition to stand speed, all the speed that is wise, and 
produce a quality of product that the trade will accept. When we speak of speed we 
are not thinking of speeding card room machinery. We can think of hardly anything 
more suicidal. Whrp the spinning end the weaving all that your Judgment will permit 
but don't trv any hurry up tactics cn that card room machinery Just stay in there and 
hight ‘em by keeping the belts cn the tight pullevs and every end running. A moment 
azo we said, “that your judgment will permit.” Remember, gentlemen, there is a limit 
to speed, for vou do not wish to shorten the life of vour machinery with vibration and 
breakage that will run your supplies and machine stoppage to an unprofitabie point 

Speaking of speed brings us to belts It. in the dav of judgment, men were judged 
lor the brutal way thev treat belt. we sometimes think the country of fire and brim 
stone would have a very larg populatr n trom cotton mills If we were a “cussing 
man, which we are not, we would say it was a “damn shame” that so many bulls dic 
in vain to furnish us with a-belt that will not last as long as it should, and give the 
service in traction that one has the right to expect. In our own plant we almost have 
apoplexy at some of the things we sometimes se« 

Why in the name of common sense don't we wake up to the loss in production to 
the unnecescar\ expense of ruin.ne helts? OF all ordinars supplies, helting is perhaps th. 
most expensive Why don’t we take more care in vetting the proper size tor every drive ? 
Why don't we give slippage constznt attention? Don't we all know that these things 


are absolutely necessary to the successful operation of a plantr “Yes,” you say, “you 
are correct.” Then, why, why don’t we do these things? 

Robert Burnett says “It is not possible to transmit power without loss by means 0: 
belt and pulleys.” “The practical objective thed is to prevent unnecessary losses, an | 
to hold to the irreducible m nimum such losses as cannot be prevented.” He goes on 
to say that “in belting we have losses from creepage, slippage, centrifugal force and 
windage.” Creepage is -n unavoidable less, plain slippage can in a great measure b: 


reduced, slippage from centrifugal force can be helped in the proper selection of belt, 
and windage is a power locs by trapping air under the belt as it rides onto the pulley 
Ihe last two forces are only. apparent in high speed belts 

In our plant recently, we have begun,a study of belts, as to the amount of slippage 
ol different types.of belting, of different drives at different loads. A study of that great 
evil, belt dressing, evervbody makes the best in the world, you know. We are just curious 
to know who does 

It might not be amiss to ask you to you to check thoroughly the difference in power 
bill between electrical group drive and direct. We are wondering, from what we know, 
if the industry isn’t doing a little guess work in going much towards the direct drive 
There may be some few places where it may be best, but we question it very much. The 
Jones’ are doing it you know, and we want to do iike the Jones’. Just do a little investi- 
gating before spending the money, and drop us a line if we are wrong in our surmise 

It is an age of standardization, and it is pleasing to know that there is an agitation 
among the belt makers to standardize on width and weight, with the idea of decreasing 
cost and improving deliveries. If the decrease in cost will only be passed along to our 
mills, we are sure that the S. T. A. mill members will gladly go on record as in favor of 
standardization 

No mill can operate at the proper cihiciency i sufficient supplies are not kept on hand 
at all times, but here great caution must be used. It has been stated that one billion 
dollars per year is lost on too large inventories. It is common knowledge that we have 
business cycles, but it is not so generally known “that a stndy made of commuodity 
prices fdr many years back shows a recurring cycle which represents every fiity to sixty 
vears.”” The last peak came in 1920, after thirty years of decline, followed by twenty, 
vears of gradual rise. Today we are slowly, very slowly going down again. This decline 
according to past performances, is not due to stop until 1950. With the facts of this 
history before us. we should be very, very caretul about enlarging our supply inventories. 
even though we are so foolish as to forget the interest lost on money tied up unnecessari 
ly. We Say unnecessarily for we can get wonderiul deliveries on almost every supply we 
need. A-.nickel saved is a nickel made in this time of tight competition and small profit 
margin. We ourselves do not look for very great reduction in the wage scale any time 
soon, so the mills are faced with the problem of decreasing cost by efficient operation. It 
is possible that our fight will be even harder if the nations that owe us pay in trade, 
which we may as well expect, for they are short of gold 

Looking into the future brings to mind another phase of well kept machinery and 
its relation to efficient operation, and that is the personnel of our Southern mills in the 
future. Men, many of us fall down in not properly training our section men. Thev are 
really your key men when it comes to well kept machinery. If they did their work inte! 
ligently and well, a multitude of evils would disappear. With the rate at which demands 
are coming upon us, the time is fast approaching when we are going to need a hicher 
grade section man than we have had in the past. The answer is in the mill schd@ols of 
our Southland. They are today turning out boys with the fundamentals of education 
that will lift the grade of workmen far above those of former years, if we can offer them 
wage sufficient. 

We must be more efficient, we must produce more per unit or the trade will forever 
lose this, its greatest asset of the future. We are proud of our mill men of the South 
land. In the last ten years they have done nobly; but, gentlemen. 
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Ever watch a Termaco Bobbin Cleaner at work? Something gets 
under your skin about this Terrell Machine. You like the business-like 
skillful way it goes about its job. Not human, of course, but you express 
your feelings about it as you would about a human being. Admiration. 
Call it what you will, you need only watch a Termaco as it swiftly, efficient- 
ly, almost effortlessly cleans bobbins to know that it is worth all it could 
cost. 


And when you get the facts—find out how Termacos earn from 130‘, 
to 314% of their cost annually—you know why Termacos are standard 
equipment in so many of the biggest mills in the country. May we send 
you complete particulars? 


19 
TERRELL MACHINE CO. Inc. 
Mfrs TJermaco YUtsman Type K Machines 
| CHARLOTTE: N.C. 
General Supply Co. Danielson Cont 
N. Y. and Representat 
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Secure 


these advantages 


GDC 
dyestuffs 


UALITY that is outstand- 
ing. 
The dependability that insures 
uniformly excellent results. 


Finishes that contribute to the 
attractiveness and salability of 
your production. 


Cooperation based on long ex- 
perience in the manufacture of 
fine colors. 


Service inspired by G D C’s de- 
sire to earn and hold your good 
will. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Boston, MAss. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 
Cuicaco, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
305 W. Randolph St. 40 Fountain Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. SAN Francisco, CALIF. 
220 West ist Street 22 Natoma Street 
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improvement in the trade opened to thinking men, if accomplished, will make the story 
of Aladdin’s lamp a forgotten tale 

You and I, fellows, will some day “like the Arabs fold our tents and silently slip 
away,” and the worries of drafts, twist, speeds, efficiency and such like will only be a 
memory that will drift past as we day-dream “beside the river, as we rest beneath the 
shade of the trees.”” But while we are here, let us give all we have 

Do you love the old mill? Every spinning trame, every loom, yes, every bolt in 
it? Do you appreciate the people that work for you? The people tor whom you work ’ 
Your selling house and those to whom your product goes? If you do, you're right, boys, 
you're right; so stay in there and fight, and remember that eternal vigilance is the price 
of success. 


PRESIDENT GILBERT: There is a gentleman present who has come 600 
miles on the chance that he might get five minutes to talk to you. It was 
decided yesterday that he be put on the program for about five minutes at 
this point. It is always a pleasure to have him with us. Aside from being 
an all-round cotton mill man and a greater teacher, he ioves the Southern 
Textile Association, and does whatever he can to further the interests of the 
textile industry of the South; and it gives me pleasure to present to you Dr. 
Thomas Nelson, dean of the Textile School of North Carolina State College, 
who will speak to you for five or ten minutes now. 


REMARKS BY DR. THOMAS NELSON 
(Dean of the Textile School of North Carolina State College ) 


I didn't come 600 miles specially to talk, just merely to talk to the members of this 
Association. I do like to mix with the members. With such an introduction I am re 
minded of the story of an Irishman. who thought that he could talk, and wanted to talk, 
and, when he got up to talk, he said “Ladies and Gintlemen”—*‘Ladies and Gintlemen”’ 

“Ladies and Gintlemen’—*‘Begorrah I've forgotten what I was going to say. I am 
through before I have started.” 


Like another man, who was a deacon in a church, and who was never satisfied with 
the minister, no matter what he said, no matter how he preached. No matter how he 
preached, he thought he could always talk better than he did, and always criticised him. 
One Sunday the minister was sick, and there was his opportunity. He was called on to 
take the pulpit. He went in, and announced a hymn, and that went off all right. Some- 
body prayed, and that went off all right. They sang another hymn, and the whole 
service was all right until it came to the sermon. He took his text—‘Let your light 
shine.” He read it, and then he read it again, as you know minister sometimes repeat 
their texts. He read it again “Let your light shine; and yet again “Let your light 
shine.” He couldn't collect his thoughts, and he repeated the text again—‘‘Let your light 
shine,” and somebody at the back of the church said “Deacon, isn’t it about time to snuff 
out that light ?” 


Now it is a pleasure to me to be here. I| have almost forgotten what I was zoing 
to say, but it is a pleasure to be with you gentlemen. You noticed, when Mr. Gilbert 
introduced me, he introduced me as “Doctor.” I don’t know what I am a doctor of. | 
am a mill man. I was brought up in the mill. I went in the mill when I was ten years 
of age. | was brought up in the mill; so I consider myself a mill man talking to mill 
men. That “Doctor” is just a title they gave me 

I am connected with a textile school. and we endeavor to teach these students effi 
ciency, and, as the subject of this meeting is “Greater Kiiqmency.,”” it appeals to me. as if 
appeals to every student. You ask “What has that got to do with a textile school”? 
We are taking young men in the school, and trying to train them for the textile industry 
I have not time to go into full details by telling you what we are doing, but we are trying 
to train them for the textile industry, and give them an insight into what they are going 
into. We are trying to concentrate, and show these you men the importance and value 
of the textile industry to America, especially in the South, and especially for’ the South 


These young men are not the only men, who study Every man in this audience 
studies something or other. The last speaker pointed out to you what you men could 
study, and you are studying. I oiten tell my men that there are two most important 
factors in a mill. That has been strongly amplified by the last speaker. One of those 
men is the card grinder and the other is the loom fixer. If you don't get vour cards 
ground as they should be ground and set, where is your product? And if your loom 
fixer has to run from one job to another, called everywhere, he is not. sitting at the 
bench looking over his looms. Where is he? Where is your product? It is gone, and 
it is your product that makes the mill 

So the subject now is greater efficiency, and we are trying to teach these young men, 
when they get out into the mills, to be efficient men, and they will work for you and 
with you. We try and teach them in our school and try to give them what we ourselves 
have received in the mill, and I presume it is the same in every other textile school in 


the country. I don’t know about that part of it, but I presume it is. It ought to be. 


I don’t think there is a body of men, who are connected with the textile industry 
anywhere in the world—-and I have known some men in the Old Country—that are 
more efficient in their work than the men, who are connected with the textile mills of 
the South. You know what they used to say. They used to say over on the’ other side 
that we would never make fine goods in America, meaning of course New England. The 
South was not thought of in that connection thirty years ago. Then history repeated 
itself, and it was said that we would never make it in the South. History has repeated 
itself, however, and the South today is making fine goods, with the exception of very 
fine goods, as are made anywhere in the world, due to the efficiency of the men in charce 
of the mills. 

Gentlemen, to come back and say a word about our school, we are triyng to co 
operate with you men in the mill. We have in our schooi laid aside an experimental 
room and a research laboratory equipped as a mill, beginning with the opening machin 
ery and going through, and we place that at the disposal of any mill, not necessarily in 
North Carolina, but any man, that wants to send another man from his mill to make 
an experimental test. We do that for some of the mills. We do all kinds of work lor 
the mills. We are making every effort to make our textile school worth while to the 
textile industry of the South. Gentlemen, I thank you 
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The most beautiful marks 
in America 


are ipplied with Kaumagraph Dry 
rransfers. No wonder! With this method 
you ean stamp vyour trademark: on the 
fabric in any color—with a beautiful 


mark that won't smudge. or discolo 


Kaumagraphs can be applied by machine 
alone th selvage: by hand on hosiery at 
the rate of 100 dozen an hour; and as 


truth marks at somewhat lower speed 


May we help you design a trademark 
the service is complimentary: 


KAL MAGRAPH COMPANY 
350-256 W. 3ist St New York City 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Charlotte Paris, Ont. Paris, Fr. 
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“What's Worth Doing 
is Worth Doing WELL” 


It’s an old, old adage, but it has an unusually practical 
application to the subject of mill and factory painting. 
No one will deny that actual production advantages come 
from clean, bright, white walls and ceilings —‘“‘it’s worth 
doing.” And today in the plants and mill buildings of 
industry everywhere, Zinc-O-Lith is proving that “it’s 
worth doing well.” 

This new kind of “white” has set up distinctly new standards of 
plant daylighting. It’s a white that IS white and STAYS white. Be- 
cause of its fine texture and extreme whiteness it has high reflective 
power. It is economical in the extreme because of its low first cost, 
easy application, great covering and hiding quality, and also because 
of its great durability. The Glidden representative can bring you some 
interesting facts and figures. 


THE GLIDDEN CO. National Headquarters CLEVELAND, O. 


Southern Sales Office: 
J. A. Lechler, 519 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


—a fine type of —an outside white, 


enamelfor general ready for use. Can 
interior finishing easily be tinted. 
on walls or wood- A white that has 


work. May be tin- exceptional cover- 


ted to any shade ing, hiding and 


desired. Very eco- spreading quali- 


nomical. ties. 
—a high-quality, 
low-price flat 
white-—for use on 
walls and ceilings 
or as an undercoat 
for enamels. lt 
can be tinted to 


any shade. 
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PRESIDENT GILBERT: Gentlemen, Professor Nelson is a fine old chap. | 
have known him for years. As a weaver and designer he stands in a class 
by himself ,and, if the young fellows don’t learn something, it is not his 
fault. Here is a sample of what he will ask on examination—you plain goods 
men probably don’t know what he is talking about, but here is a sample 
‘Describe a still box motion, draw sketch, tell why, and how come?” He 
gives you about a dozen such as that and expects you to get through with 
them in two hours. | 

Now we are going to have the reports from the Sectional Chairmen. J. O. 
Corn, Superintendent, Hampton Department, Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C 
and chairman of the Carders’ Division, will not be here today. 


CARL R. HArRRIS, assistant superintendent, Inman Mills, Inman, S. C., 
chairman of the Spinners’ Division, is also unable to be here, but Jim Chap- 
man will read Mr. Harris’ report. Mr. Chapman. (Applause. ) 


J. A. CHAPMAN (Inman, S. C.) Gentlemen, I feel sort of like a negro | 
heard a story about. Two negroes met on the street who lived in Spartan- 
burg. One of them asked the other, “How is you getting along?’ He re- 
pled, “‘Fine. My wife gave me twins this morning. I named one of them 
Galli-Curci and the other one Encore.” “Why did you name it Encore?” 
‘Because that one wasn't on the program.” (Laughter.) That’s the way | 
feel. Mr. Harris wanted to be here, but it was impossible for him to get 
away, so he asked me to read his report. It is as follows: 


REPORT OF SPINNERS’ DIVISION 
By Carl R. Harris, Chairman, Inman, S. C 


The Sectional work of the Southern Textile Association has for some reason been 
confined mostly to the Piedmont Carolinas, and when I stop to think of the zeal and 
enthusiasm that has been characteristics of the men from Alabama and Mississippi that 
I have had the pleasure of meeting I feel that we have suffered an irreparable loss in not 
being closer allied 


I have no doubt that you are all familiar with the 
work that has been done in the spinners meetings during 
the seven-odd years that this branch of the Association 
has been in existence. As we have not held a meeting 
since early spring, | haven't a regular report to make 
now. They have allotted us some time on the program 
anyway, and I would like for us to reminisce for a few 
minutes upon some of the things that have been accom 
plished during the time that we have been organized 
and, also, to give some thought to the part that we hope 
to take in the future development of the textile indus 
try 


I do not tear contradiction in saying that the inter 
change of ideas at our sectional meetings has saved the 
industry thousands upon thousands of dollars 

Some time ago one rather large mill that I know 
of threw out the spindles that they were using on warp 
spinning and adopted another type, and, in so doing, 


CARL R. HARRIS reduced their total spinning cost one-fourth of a cent 
per pound. They are now changing their filling spindles 
with the expectation of reducing cost by approximately that much more. The manager 


of the mill told me, personally, that food for thought gathered from the spinning discus 
sions caused them to see far enough ahead to warrant the expediture 


It is very rare that we can point to such specilic cases as just mentioned, but there 
is no doubt in my mind that there has been many times when discussions have pointed 
ways to bring about savings 


It would be heard to enumerate the many items of equipment, such as: tape drive, 
No. 1 flange ring, wide gauge, etc., that have been discussed at our meetings. Many ot 
these have been adopted and have one into widespread use much sooner by their advan 
tages being aired at our gatherings than would have been the case otherwise 

These things are of small value when compared to the aid given in many other ways 
The interchange of ideas. even though in probably tew cases were they applicable under 
all conditions, has caused us to be more alert and watchiul for methods of improving our 
operations 

I have said before that in every department: of our mills you will find that they are 
being carried along much more efficiently than you would have ten years ago, or even 
five years ago. The Southern Textile Association, with its different branches, has played 
a major part in this improvement, for it has brought us closer together, and the friendly 
intercourse thus established between us has brought new visions of accomplishment. And 
today we have approached nearer to our ambition, “The most expert overseers and super- 
intendents in the textile world.” 

We are now on the eve of a new era in cotton manufacturing, and the need for our 
closest co-operation is growing keener every day. The time is here when it is necessary 
for us to provide ways whereby each operative can produce more and better goods at less 
cost. In many instances this is being accomplished very successfully, and in every case 
the spinning department has had to come forward with its proportionate share of im 
provement, as its products bears a direct relation to the results that can be accomplished 
in the subsequent processes 

I have begun to wonder if we are using properly the tools at our disposal to meet 


this condition. We have so many things that will affect our work, such as: drafts, speed, 


twist. travelers, etc. We will only have time to mention two of the most important- 
speed and twist. Are we using them so as to get the most efficient results in our weav- 
ing ? 


Up until recently we have been unable to gather much information along this line. 


However, this past spring we sent out a questionnaire asking for speeds, etc., and secured 
quite an encouraging response. You will find all this information in the book of pro 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Inherent Qualities 


Certain qualities inherent in the Texrope Drive make it pre- 
eminently the drive for Textile machinery. 


Smoothness, flexibility, ability to absorb shocks and vibra- 
tion, silence and cleanliness, its principle features, meet the re- 
quirements of the textile field exactly. 


The greater desirability of Allis-Chalmers Roller Bearing 
Motors with their compactness, ruggedness and long life, is like- 
wise thoroughly established. 


The combination of Allis-Chalmeys Timken equipped Roller 
Bearing Motors with Allis-Chalmers Texrope Drives represents, 
therefore, the utmost in individual drives. By adopting it, you 
are giving your machines the very best possible chance to return 
a profit. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S. 
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ceedings of the last annual meeting 
receive Your co operation 


We wish to follow this up and trust that we maj 


\ study of the reports on 30’s warp will be found very interesting, and should be 
enough to put us to thinking. We have spindle speeds from 8.600 to 10,208; front roll 
speds from 108 to 120, and 24 to 30 turns twist per inch in yarn. The mill with the 
lowest spindle speed reported lacks quite a bit of showing the lowest front roll speed 

Such facts as the above make me feel that probably in many cases we are sacrificing 
quality, 1 not quantity, if not quality, by not making a more thorough study of our 
speeds and twists, and | wish to urge that during the next vear we devote some serious 
thought and effort to this phase of our work 

In conclusion, I wish to express regret that our Sectional meetings have, of necessit 
been held so far away from you men in Alabama and Mississippi that it was impractical! 
lor you to meet with us as was our desire. I hope that you will see fit to organize into 
sections, and I assure you that what initormation or experience we have gathered in the 
Spinners Division will be gladly placed at your disposal 

rhanking you for your co-operation of the past, and may we continue to strive for 
ward with a united effort 


.PRESIDENT GILBERT: Next will be the report of the Weavers’ Division 
This will be presented by L. L. Brown, superintendent, Clifton Manufactur- 
ing Company, Clifton, S. C., who is chairman of the Weavers’ Division. 


REPORT OF WEAVERS’ DIVISION 


By L. L. Brown, Chairman, Clifton, S. C 
| hardly know where to begin, let alone what to savy at this meeting LU -ually, in 
tact, U ill cases heretotore the chairmen ol the Sections! meetings have had i report 
make of previous meetings, but in this instance there has been no Sectional meting s nee 
our last annual meeting. However, I am glad of the opportunity to come before you 
today and give vou a brief outline of what the Weavers’ Division has been attemptin 


to do tor the past two year 


It is ‘true we have not accomplished fully that 
which we set out to do, but do feel that we have hac 
a fair measure of success . The enthusiasm and co 
operation that we have had at all of our meetings give 
assurance that our problems are being seriou-lv studied 

Two years ago we set out to standardize “print 
cloth” as to what constitutes a good delivery of “tirsts 


at our first meeting we had some fortv-odd pieces ol 


prints, each piece a double cut, some “firsts” and some 
seconds \ large number Ol members vraded this 
cloth, and their findings were tabulated There was 


quite a diversity ol opinion That gave us a valuabk 
clue to our problem; there must be more uniform grad 
ing by all the mills. At our next meeting we acain had 
several double cuts; not so, many. however. as we had 
at our previous meeting. This time the members spent 
the morning hours to inspection and grading and th 
afternoon session to discussion. In the discussion cach 
member would state just exactly why he would put a 
certain piece in “iirsts” or “seconds.” 


L. L. BROWN 


You speak English because every one around you does, but if vou would speak other 
languages correctly, you will have to associate with people of many nations. So it is with 
the grading of cloth. You have your own set ideas of what a piece of “firsts” looks 
like, but to know what others think of the same piece would be of great value to you 
Chis is precisely what we are doing at our sectional meetings At these meetings vou 
see how the other fellow grades. The man that knows it all is yet to be born 


| think vou men would do well to form in Alabama. sections carried out on similar 
lines as the ones we have in the Carolinas. You can't realize the value. nor can I visualize 


to you the help these meetings are in solving vour many problems and helping vou to do 
better the things vou are already doing well 


There is a subject that is gomg to be widely discussed at our next meeting. and that 
isthe “Multiple Loom System of Weaving.” This system of weaving has developed 


very rapidly in the past two vears,.mostly on print cloth. However, I can’t see why it 


houldn't develop on other weaves as well. Severa! men, whom I know personally. who 
were skeptical of this system at first, who could see all of the faults and none of the 
Virtues ire now converts to the svstem In parsing, let me sav that it is wise to he 
keptical of the many new things that are being, almost daily. brought out in our line 
remember what Oliver Murphy said about being the first fish to bite). but verv foolish 
to blindly turn a deaf ear and condemn, without a thorough investigation of a thine 
just because it is new. It would be just as logical to condemn a new born babe as a 


blooming idiot because it can neither walk nor talk as to condemn a new Wea betore i 


has been given a chance. Give it time to develop; it may make a blooming idiot after 
all, who can tell: 


| have been asked how is the best way to start a mill on the multiple loom system 
my answer 1s this give it hve grains ot calomel, tollowed the next morning by a whop 
ping dose of castor oil In other words, gentlemen, you want a clean system. clear o! 
ail obstructions and all departments functioning properls 


lo use the multiple loom system it is absolutely necessary that you have good run 
ning weaving. You can't have that with gouts, big knots, loose knots, weak threads and, 
last, but not least, by any means, poor loom fixing. You may be surprised when | tell 
you that a large number of mills, in putting into effect the multiple system, found that 
nearly 50 per cent of their loom stops were due to ‘ 


mechanical stops,” ihat is, poor loom 
hxing, harness adjustment, 


Some of you may wish to know the results of multiple weaving: it means this, 
more production, less “seconds,” and lower costs 


Now, gentlemen, I haven’t for obvious reasons gone into any details—have only hit 
the high spots. However, I want you to feel that if the Southern Textile Association 
can be of any assistance in any way, you have only to call. We have a full-time secre- 
tary, J. M. Gregg, and he, with the other officers of the Association, stand ready at all 
limes to serve you, 


Thursday, November 3, 1927. 


PRESIDENT GILBERT: H. H. ller, plant engineer, Newberry Cotton Mills, 
Newberry, S. C., chairman of Master Mechanics’ Division, is unable to be 
here, and Marshall Dilling will read his paper. 


MARSHALL Dititnc (Gastonia, N. C.): This paper was handed me just 
a few minutes ago with the request that I read it. 


REPORT OF MASTER MECHANICS’ DIVISION 
By H. H. Chairman 


The phase of the Association’s work which we of this Division are trying to conduct, 
is just entering the second year of activity, and is vet too new for us to be able to report 
here the accomplishment of such as the older divisions have been able to report from 
time time. This circumstance however should not be discouraging, for doubtless the 
others have been through a similar experience and found that time was required for 
the beneficial results of their activities to become so apparent that our mills saw they 
were missing something if they failed to co-operate by sending their men to the sectional 
meetings. We of the Master Mechanics Division are sure that time will show to the 
mills that they have much to gain by having their men attend our meetings, bringing 


with them their problems for collective study and consideration. and we believe also- 


that in time our activities will place the mechanical departments on a basis of efficiency 
comparable with that which now obtains in other departments 

It is perhaps pretty well known that in most textile 
mills at least, and especially here in the South, the 
mechanjcal department is regarded as a sort of adjunct 
made necessary by the important detail ot keeping the 
wheels turning, and it’s other possibilities have in many 
cases been entirely overlooked It is of course very 
necessary that the wheels be kept turning, but while 
they are turning, isn't it also desirable to activate the 
department responsible tor that, in matters which make 
lor lower cost of turning said wheels, and in matters 
which tend to lower the costs of remedial precautions 
against a possible interruption of their turning. These 
are the things which this Division is giving it’s attention 
to, and it is our ambition to build up an organization 
to which any member may bring his knottiest problems, 
and be assured that he will have the help of hundreds 
of his brother master mechanics in the solution there 
ol 


Arrangements are being made at the moment for 

H. H. ILER a meeting of this Division to be held at the Franklin 

Hotel in Spartanburg, S. C., on November 16th, at 

}., and this meeting is to be made a very practical one by discussion of subjects 

are requesting the various superintendents and master mechanics to submit in 

questionnaire sent to them trom the Association’s headquarters in Charlotte, N. C 

Chis will be the first meeting we have. held without assistance from other organizations. 

nd wt is'our hope that it will turn out to be of such value that future ones will be 
even better attended than those we have held in the past 


which we 


PRESIDENT GILBERT: Next on the program is the report of the Eastern 
Carolina Division, which will be made by T. W. Mullen, superintendent, 
Kosemary Manufacturing Company, Rosemary, North Carolina. 


REPORT OF THE EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION 
By T. W. Mullen, Chairman 


The tall meeting of the Eastern North Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association was held in the Textile Department of A. & E. College. Raleizh. at 10:00 
a. m., September 30th. 

Atter the meeting was called to order. we enjoyed 
a short talk by Dr. C. E. Brooks, president of the 
college, in which he called attention to the efforts of 
the college to co-operate with the farmers and textile 
manulacturers tn producing better cotton He also 
pointed out the manner in which the college could help 
the textile manutacturers in solving some of his prob 
lems, and urged the manufacturers to take advantage of 
this help 

Aiter Dr. Brooks’ talk we had a short talk by J 
M. Gregg, secretary of the association, calling attention 
to the splendid work being done by the association and 
the tormation of .several new divisions 

L.. R. Gilbert, president of the association, was then 
called on and spoke for a few minute- on the activities 
of the association 

We then got down to a discussion of the subject lor 

T. W. MULLEN this meeting, which was a thorough discussion of the 

uses and limitations of cotton grown in Eastern North 

Carolina. This was selected as the subject for this meeting as we thought that it was 

a matter of very vital interest to all the mill in Eastern North Carolina. For. if we 

could make use of the cotton grown right at the mills, it would certainly mean a saving 

to the mills and give the farmers a nearby market for their cotton, instead of having to 
ship it away 


The first part of the discussion dealt with the qualities of our local cotton. as to 
length and unitiormity of staple, and the best way to improve our local cotton. In this 
part of the discussion we had a very instructive talk by Dr. R. E. Winters. of the college. 
who is in charge of the work in helping the farmers grow better cotton. He pointed 
out the characteristics of different types of cotton and answered a number of questions 
asked by the members. This, we considered, a very valuable part of the meeting as the 
overseers and superintendents in charge of the textile mills would be greatly benefitted 
by a fuller knowledge of the pecularities of the cotton fibre. 


After a thorough discussion of the whole subject, the concensus of opinion of the 
meeting was that the best cotton now being grown in Eastern North Carolina is entirely 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Battery of 5 hoist machines for mercer 
ized cotton in the Boger and Crawford 


Plant, Philadelphia 


Hoist Machines for Rayon or Natural Silk, Mercerized 


Cotton or Combination of Various Processes 


In these hoist machines the reel may be lifted clear of the 


dye liquor for matching, adding color, and so forth. 


The reel is always in contact with the drive and can be 
revolved in raised position and while being raised or low- 


ered into the bath. 


The yarn-carrying frames are phosphor hrorze with 
monel metal rivets and guard rails—the tub which pro- 
vides support for mone! metal lining and insulation is of 
wood. We shall be glad to go irto full details of anv But- 
terworth Klauder Weldon Machine, and you in turn know 
that all products of this combined organization have be- 


hind them ample vears of experience in the designing and 


Bk r and Cr rd plant in Philadelph lhere 
construction of textile finishing machinery. aso a Boger and Crawford pla Lincolnton, 

V.C. Thel r plant ed pinnine. Mer- 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE DrvIsIon dei phia 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 
Established 1820 
BETHAYRES, PA, 


Plants at Philadelphia and Bethayres 


New England Office: 


Turks Head Building 
Providence, R. 1. 


Southern Office: 


Johnston Blidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


In Canada 


W. J. Westaway 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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SOLANTINE GRAY GL CONC. 
A Fast-to-Light Direct Dye 


ISTINGUISHED excellent 

fastness to lignt and good fast- 
ness to washing, sea water, perspira- 
tion. alkali, organic acids and rub- 
hing. Possessing excellent solubility 
and level dyeing properties, it 1s 
adapted for application in all types of 


monel meta! machines. 


National Solantine Gray GL Conc. 1s 
equally as suitable for rayon as for 
cotton and is recommended for use 
alone or in combination for the pro- 
duction of a wide range of shades. 
Having practically no affinity for the 
animal fibres, it is particularly well 
suited for silk white effects. Excel- 
lent dischargeability with hydrosul- 
fite. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
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fitted to the needs of the great majority of the mills in this section of the State, as ther 
is quite a quantity of full inch cotton and better. now being raised and this cotton 3 
entirely satisfactory for warp yarns as fine as 40's and even up to 40’s 

The great questicn is to get the mills to realize that cotton of a quality fully suffi 
cient for their needs can be grown locally, and then by paying a premium for the bette: 
cotton, to thus let the farmer see that it will pay him to raise the higher grade cotton 

From the above report, we think this meeting was of real benefit to the members it 
perhaps partly proving that our local cotton, when carefully selected, is the equal of any 
of the cotton raised further south, except the special long fibre cottons, and, we hope 
will do away with some of the prejudices against local cotton 

Before adjourning, on invitation of N. B. Hill, it was decided to hold the spring 
meeting at Kinston. On invitation of Dean Thomas Nelson, it was decided to hold eact 
fall meeting with the Textile Department at A. & E. College 

The meeting then adjourned 


PRESIDENT GILBERT: We will be glad now to hear from Paul F. Haddock 
of Charlotte, N. C., who is chairman of the Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
section. (Applause. ) 


REPORT OF BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS’ DIVISION 
By Paul F. Haddock Charlotte, N. C 


The Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers Group of the Southern Textile Association was 
formed in Charlotte only two weeks ago vesterday, and I was not asked to make an 
report. We have only had one meeting, and that was the organization meeting. We met 
in Charlotte Monday morning about 10:00 o'clock, and several questions were submitted 
to Mr. Gregg by the different mill men. We found out that the questions relative to 
bleaching, dyeing and vnishing were of such a broad scope that we could not very well 
discuss them in the way they were submitted. However, we went, into about seventeen 
different topics, and all got quite a lot of good from ‘the meeting. We had talks from 
different mill men on finishing, bleaching and dveing 

Alter the meeting we adjourned and had lunch, and decided it would probably bi 
better to divide up the Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers Group and form special commit 
tees. We will have a chairman to take care of the bleaching:of raw stock, varns, and 
piece goods. We will have a finishers group, group of mercerizers, group of dvyers: also 
a textile machmery group; and supply group 

We propose to meet in the spring and fall, so that the results of the meetings can 
be submitted to the semi-annual meeting of this Association 

| have been a member of the Southern Textile Association for a good many years, 
and also attended several of the meetings, and think that there is a big chance for this 
body of men to meet twice a vear, and do lots of good for the Association and the mills 
generally 

In going around | find quite a lot of the bleachers, dvers and‘ finishers are textile 
chemists. Many of them belong to the American Association of Textile Chemists. and 
quite a lot of these men are young coilege graduates, and I think they know the theory 

We want you fellows to all know that, so far as bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
goes, there are no secrets in it. Some of it is technical. It is up to this Association to get 
a lot of good by our meeting twice a year, and reporting to this Association, and the 
members thereof putting into practice the things, that are really beneficial. I know we 
can get lots of good trom these meetings. 

About 15 years ago, when I first came South, there was no mercerizing done. They 
are doing as good mercerizing in the Carolinas and Tennessee as is done anywhere. There 
was no possible finishing of mixed fabrics, no dyeing, and all of these things are being 
done today in the South. Last week I went into a plant in South Carolina, when I saw 
some goods, that cost 59 cents a vard, manufactured in Massachusetts, and sent to Green- 
ville, South Carolina, to be finished because they could get the best job thev could get 
anywhere in the country. I hope some day we will do all of our work down here instead 
of sending it there. I thank you 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: Hugh 5S. Clark, superintendent of a mill of Waco, 
Texas ,is here, and we will be delighted to hear him tell us something of the 
Texas Textile Association, which ts affiliated with the Southern Textile As- 
sociation. (Applause.) 


REPORT FROM TEXAS TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
(Affiliated with the Southern Textile Association) 


By Hugh S. Clark, Waco, Texas 


| teel hike Mr. Chapman should have made that ‘riplets. and let me out also. I 
icel like a person, who attended a meeting of celebrated Americans, and who was called 
on unexpectedly to make a talk in the presence of a large number of them. He simply 
said that he believed that, when whales were about, minnows should go close to the 
shore 


I bring vou the cordial greetings of the Texas Textile Association. which met last 
week l am glad to be here We teel proud of the fact that you have accepted us in 
athhatiol We hope that we ma\ repay you In some part tor the good that we ret out 
in Texas from your meetings here. We read your proceedings very carefully We put 
a lot of things into practice out there, that we get from you. We thank you, and we 
appreciate it. We hope through our meetings, which are becoming more and more inter- 
esting, we may be able to. repay you 

This is my first visit to a meeting of the Southern Textile Association. and I tell 
you very frankly that I have been tremendously impressed with your program arid with 
the large number of men, that I have met 
| can’t remember vou all by your names 
visit us out in Texas 

I find that in general we out in Texas are following very closely your general line 
of discussions, going into them a little bit more informally than you have, but our 
problems out there have been similar trom a te¢ hincal standpoint, and our principal 
problem has been one of getting the fellows interested. There has always been a group 
greatly interested in working out many things, but I think we are succeeding now in 
getting everybody interested 

Our president out in Texas is Don Towers 


| have met so many my head is swimming. 
I am glad to have met you. and hope you may 


I teel that some of you may know him 


He is agent of the Worth Mills, at ort Worth, Texas. The secretary. Dan Poole, was 
planning to come, but we had a wire from him that he could not come. At our meetings 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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240-—5 HP. Morse Silent Chain Drives from motors to spinning frames in prominent Southern Mil 


Individual Drives 
Morse 


Morse Engineers are 
Note the absence of bulky shafting and belt- ale ays available 


ing; note the clean, neat appearance of this 


ATUANTA (7A tiicts 
prominent Southern Mill. This is possible | BALTIMORE, MD. 1002 Lexington Bld. 

with 240 individual drives by Morse Chains. | Hawe, 
They are compact, require only a short center 
distance and permit the motor to be placed Bits 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 421 Enginee bide 

close to the machine. DENVER Si 211 Ideal Bld 
. . LOUISVILLE, K) 616 W. Main 

In addition, many textile mills have in- 
MINNEAP¢® iS 413 Third St 

creased production and cut power costs vEW ORLEANS uk ong-Scott Mfg. | 
through the efficient and dependable opera- Qucen & Crescent Bids... 384 Comp & 
NEW YORK, N. ChurchSt 
tion of Morse Textile Drives. OMAHA, NEB 23 W. 0. W. Bld 

Let a Morse Transmission Engineer show PHILADELPHIA, PA. ey ia 
PA W esting he bid 

you how Morse Textile Drives are serving SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
many mills. BT. Mo. Exchange Bld 

MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S.A. wane Seat Mf. 
~ Scott M 
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Tell the Story 


System of Slasher 
Control 


Here's a cross section of No. 13.55 yarn, magnified about 
220 times. 


The dark portion is the size mixture as it has been put on 
(and into) the yarn with the aid of the Frees System of Slasher 
Control. Note how the size has penetrated to the very center 
of the yarn and that the size coating is heavy and binding. 

The yarn, slashed in this manner, is ready for smooth opera- 
tion on the looms. It has the correct moisture content for the 
elasticity so necessary for maximum weaving results. The 
iibres are tightly bound in for smooth running. The size coat- 
ing is uniform and tough to prevent wear and chafing. It is 
pliable to decrease shedding. 

This smooth, easy running yarn will enable a weaver to 
handle more looms, will allow faster running looms. fewer 
stops, and fewer knots in the finished goods. 

Our engineers will be glad to show you how to obtain this 
properly slashed yarn for your mill. 


Se nd jor our illustrated booklet 
“Blazing the Way to Slasher Room 
Profits,” and our .Catalog No. 3 of 
instruments for textile mills. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, Ne U.S. A. 
CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD., 
LONDON 
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we are proud to have your secretary, Mr. Gregg, with us. At our recent meeting he 
was of a great deal of assistance to us, made a very fine talk to us at our banyuct 
Saturday noon, and it was largely through his influence that I was able to come out 
here, and | certainly appreciate that. I want Mr. Gregg to come back 


I shall not go into a detailed report of what we are doing in Texas. It will all be 
printed in the trade journals, and you can read it there. | hope you will read it 

We want to co-operate with the Southern Textile Association. We want to continue 
our athliation, and a number of us expect to become full-fledged members of your 
Association. We want to obtain written reports of your proceedings, and we want to 
become one of you. We are a long way from you geographically, but very close to 
you at heart. Thank you very much. (Applause) 

MARSHALL DiLiinc (Gastonia, N. C.): We have just heard the report 
from Mr. Clark, of the Texas Association. We have had a very loyal mem- 
ber from Texas for a number of years, C. S. Tatum, formerly on our board 
of directors. I understand that Mr. Tatum, who is superintendent of the 
Konham Division of the Consolidated Textile Corporation, is ill in Dallas, 
Texas. I wish to make a motion that Mr. Gregg, our secretary, send a mes- 
sage to Mr. Tatum, expressing our sympathy in his illness. 

ROBERT W. Puivip (Atlanta, Ga.): May I second that motion, and say 
that, coming back from the Texas meeting, | spent about four hours with 
Mr. Tatum in his room in the hospital? He had a very serious operation, 
but is coming back, and I think will leave the hospital Monday. He asked 
me if | would not convey to those of you whom he knows his personal greet- 
ings and to the Association his assurance of his interest in your work. 

This motion was put to vote and unanimously carried. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: Mr. Gregg wishes to make an announcement. 

SECRETARY GREGG: I received a telegram a few moments ago from Dan 
‘. Poole, who is secretary of the Texas Textile Association. He told me out 
in Waco last week that he hoped to be present for our meeting, but this wire 
says that he “regrets exceedingly that circumstances prevent attendance on 
birmingham meeting. I can only wish for you a most successful meeting, 
and best regards and wishes to all of my friends.” 

| would like to say that I had the pleasure last week, on last Friday and 
Saturday, of listening to what I considered one of the best textile meetings 
that | ever attended. The Texas Textile Association is getting along splen- 
didly, and every one of you people would certainly be surprised to see the 
good work that they are carrying on. We are happy that they.are affiliated 
with us, and we want them to understand that it gives us pleasure to be able 
to do anything we can for them at any time and we feel like they are right 
behind us. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: 
tion at this session? 


ls there anything else to come before the Associa- 


Z. H. MANGHAM (Birmingham, Ala.): I wanted to say that | would be 
delighted to go with any of these gentlemen any time they want to go through 
my mill. I would like to join the group in visiting the steel mill this after- 
noon, but if they want to go out there in my absence, go right ahead. 

W. F. Stroup (Birmingham, Ala.): Speaking on behalf of the Stroud. 
Holcomb Mill, | will say that we don’t shut down, and if any of the gentle- 
men would care to come to our mill after they have seen the big mill of Mr. 
Comer’s, we would be delighted to have them. We have a little mill, hardly 
big enough to talk about, but we would be glad to have you come and visit 
us. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: Spéaking for the Association, I want to express our 
appreciation of these invitations, and I think most of you fellows can get up 
early in the morning and take advantage of some of these invitations. _| 
think it would be better to do so in the morning, as probably these gentlemen 
will want to be on the trip through the steel mills this afternoon. 

The morning session then adjourned. 


TRIP THROUGH THE BIRMINGHAM STEEL MILLS 


Pursuant to the announcement made at the morning session, the automo- 
biles left the Fifth Avenue side of the Tutwiler Hotel at 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon, and visited the interesting plant at Ensley of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company, taking in the plant making the steel rails and 
also the blast furaces. It was a most interesting and instructive trip. There 
were more than 100 of the members and their guests who took advantage of 
this trip. 


THE CONVENTION BANQUET 


The banquet was served in the ball room of the Tutwiler Hotel, commenc- 
ing promptly at the hour of 7:30 o'clock p. m. 
Band was a special feature of the occasion. It was good music, and _ this 
band deserves a great deal of credit. It is composed of both boys and girls, 
and the Avondale Mills are certainly to be congratulated on their showing of 
such excellent musical talent. 

A most delightful menu was served at the banquet. It was well served, 
well cooked, and the food was most excellent. By far it was one of the best 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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“QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866” 
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Products. 
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SILK 
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An effective aid in winding 
and knitting as it lays the 
fibre and lubricates the 
yarn. 


For dyeing rayon skeins or 
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ART SILK SOFTENER 


assures penetration, level 
dyeing, softness and in- 
creased lustre. 
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banquets that the Southern Textile Association has ever enjoyed at its meet- 
ings. 

President Gilbert presided at the speaker's table. While the banquet was 
in processvot being served, President Gilbert arose and stated: 

Gentlemen, the Association is very much honored tonight, on account of 
havig as its guest one of the very few women cotton mill presidents in the 
world, Mrs. P. C. Thompson, president of Buck Creek Mills, of Siluria, Ala. 
Oliver Murphy said this morning, to be proud of your job, to love the work 
you are in, and all that kind of thing. I think you will agree with me, as 
you have heard this band, when | say that I am delighted that | am a 
member of a profession that can develop a band of that type. 

(Cheers for both Mrs. Thompson and the band were loud and long.) 

It is a wonderful thing, this band, and the Avondale Mill is making some- 
thing that is far more valuable than the cloth that they are turning off, and 
that is people of that type. 

Mr. Donald Comer, who is president of the Avondale Mills, continues to 
co everything in his power to make us happy while we are in Birmingham, 
and | thithk when we get away from Birmingham, we are going to think of 
Kirmingham as the home _of the delightful Comer. Mr. Comer has more 
entertainment in addition to the band which. he is going to put on for us 
now, and after he gest through with that he will introduce the speaker of the 
evening. (Applause.) 

DonNALD CoMER (Birmingham): We have four little couples of Avondale : 
Mills children, and they will get up on that stage there and give us some old- : 
fashioned dances and other entertainment. Just turn your chairs around. | 

(These litthe couples of Avondale Mills children did their stuff well. It 
was quite a creditable little performance, as these tots danced and sang 
before this group of men. They seemed periectly at home in their roles, ; 
and did not seem to suffer from stage fright, and they gave a very creditable 
little entertainment, which was roundly applauded. ) 

DONANLD CoMER (Birmingham, Ala.): When I found out that you were 
coming to Birmingham for this meeting this year, | wrote and told Mr. 

Gregg, if | could give any assistance to him, | would be glad to do it. He 

admits that he gave me a pretty fair job in his reply, but among the other 

things he gave me to do was to select a speaker for this evening. Friends, 

he gave the whole of Birmingham to select from, and no limit. Now, if I 

have not picked you out a good man, nothing | could say for him at this 

time would do any good. He is here, and | am going to ask Dr. Frank Willis 


Barnett to stan dup there on that stage and tell us something. ( Applause.) 

Dr. Willis made a very interesting and amusing talk. 

The Saturday morning session of the second day of the convention was 
called to order by President Gilbert at 9:30 o'clock. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: The meeting will please come to order. I am de- 
lighted to see such a good group here this morning. Alabama is to be con- 
gratulated upon this good second morning attendance. 

We are mighty glad to have Captain David Clark here this morning. He 
is a man that has done a great deal for the Southern Textile Association, and 
a man we like to be thrown in contact with, and whom we like to hear speak. 
Captain David Clark, editor of the Squthern Textile Bulletin, of Charlotte, 
N. C., will talk to us now upon the subject, “Observations in European 


Mills.”’ 
OBSERVATIONS IN EUROPEAN MILLS 


By David Clark, Editor, Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C 


I have no prepared address. Possibly about a million American go to Europe every 
vear, and I happened this summer to be one of that number. I didn’t go over there 
tor the purpose olf investigating textile conditions or textile mills 1 went over there to 
attend the International Convention of Rotary Clubs, held at Ostend, and made a short 
trip down through France, Italy, and back to England, and had a little opportunity of 
going into a few mulls 

Now men, who take short trips in that section, and who can visit only a few places 
or a tew industries, sometimes get a wrong impression 1 think that is well illustrated 
by the story some of you have heard of me telling before in regard to a woman. who 
visited the South some two or three years ago. It is said to be a true story. There 
was a welfare meeting of women being held in New York City, and they were discussing 
the people of the South. Among other things it was said that they didn’t wear the right 
kind of clothes; that they didn’t eat the right things; and that they were of sallow 
complexions ant sickly W hen the cise ussion was about closed. the chairman asked if 
there was anybody, who wanted to add anything to what had been said. An old maid 
stood up, and said she wanted to tell what she thought was the matter with the people 
of the South. She said “I have just come from Florida, and I was driven through in 
an automobile, and, as I came North, at every cross-read was a building, and on those 
buildings were the signs, “Cotton Gin.” Now I think that is what is the trouble with the 
people of the South; they drink too much of that cotton gin.” (Laughter). It shows 
you can get a wrong impression 

My impression in making the short stops at a tew textile plants was that the mills 
that 1 saw were no doubt different from other mills, and therefore I couldn’t give you 
any true picture of the conditions in Europe. The fact is I didn’t go into enough of 
them to give you a true picture of the conditions in Europe. 

I want to say that a lot of people have come back from France and England and 
other countries of Europe with the statement that they found great antagonism to the 
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Choose Your Spools Carefully 
You Choose Car 


U S Vuleanized Fibre Head Spools 
are the Cadillaes of the spool indus- 
try. Mill men are buying them for 
the same reason that they purchase 
quality cars. With this spool, like a 
good car, your pride in ownership 
and sense of security is enhanced by 
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manufacturer. 


...and, in addition, years of service 
show that U S Vulcanized Fibre Head 
Spools cost less in the long run. 


Consider the advantages of using 


M ain Office: 
Providence, R. L 
Branch Offices: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
High Point. N. C 
Atianta, Ga. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
. real helpful and understanding service 


You want spools like these. 
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spools with heads that will not warp 
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apart, crack or sliver. U S Vulcanized 
Fibre Head Warper Spools are fur- 
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and satisfaction: These advantages 
coupled with the U S guarantee make 
US Vuleanized Fibre Head Warper 
Spools a good investment even for 
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people of America, great hatred towards our people. I didn't find that anywhere in 
Europe. I found that I was treated well, I was welcomed, and | didn’t find any evidence 
in the slightest wav of any antagonism towards the people of this country. I think that 
90 per cent of the disagreements, that have come about, and the misunderstandings, that 
have resulted, have been on account of the loose and careless talk of a lew men. Some 
men are of a type, who think because they are Americans they are better than anybod) 
else, and when a man like that: zoes to Europe, and he can tind anybody to listen to 
him. he brags about his own country, anc criticises things over there, and they take 
offense at the things, that are said, and they blame everybody in America for what som 
fool fellow has to say in his bragging 


Two vears ago I was on a train in this country, and two Englishmen were on there, 
and I heard them criticising the American Government, our plan of government, and tt 
might have been some of the others. in the smoking car, and I might have gained the 
impression, if I had chosen to do se, that, they were Englishmen, therefore all English 
men believed like thev did. I recall that that situation existed at one time between my 
own citv and a neighboring town. I am giving you the illustration because this matter, 


as I see it. has to do without relations with Europe At one time a neighboring town 
of Charlotte were having a celebration. and they asked tor some ol our policemen to go 
over there and help keep order After the celebration was over one of the Gastonia 


policemen asked one of them “Which way do you want to go?” 
is the quickest way to get out of this damned town.” 
because that one fool policeman 
they didn’t like Charlotte 


He rephed “Whichever 
Then thev went about, and said 
<aid that. that Charlotte didn’t like the.r town, and 


I spoke in England before a Rotary Club, and I told them, if the English would 
take into consideration that out of seme million tourists coming over there every vear 
there were probably a thousand. that didn’t have sense enough to keep their mouths shut, 
and wanted to criticise conditions, thev would naturally class them as fools, and should 
not consider them as typical or representative American; and, if they wou!d do that, 
there would be a better understanding and better relations between the two coun'ries 
The English were especially courteous to me, wherever | happened to be over 4her 
Thev showed me every courtesy. Of course I was in a little unusual position, attend.ng 
a Rotarian Convention as a Rotarian at Ostend, and the English Rotarians were trying 
to show us every courtess However, I also found the same thing in France 

Now anv criticism. that I have to make of the Enelish, I think can be consilered as 
made by one of their own peopk My people came from Plymouth and Halifax, 
England. I have in my pocket a watch. the tace of which came trom one o! my ancestors 
| have a family Bible. that came over from England, and am a namesake oi the first 
David Clark born in that country Theretore, when 1 went to England. I felt I was 
going home to my own people, and if | saw some things, that I thought I might criti 
cise. | thought I may be allowed to criticise my own ancestors, because | am of ther 
race In England vou see a man driving a car on the lett hand. side of the road, and 
vou wear vour feet out trving to keep your brakes on in an etfiort to pass him They 
come over here no doubt and wear theirs out trving to pass us driving on the right 
hand side of the road. It is not that we are right and they are wrong, or that they are 
right and we are wrong. It is just a different custom. We tound a great many customs 
over there different from ours, but that is no reason to say that thev are wrong. and that 
we are right. It is not correct to say that a man is wrong, when he does a thing different 
trom the wav we do it 


To get to the question of textile mills, I visited a very few. When 1 was at Ostend 
| wrote to a triend in Lille, France, who was over here a few vears ago visiting our 
mills. I asked him if I could visit one of his plants. He said he would be very glad 
to have me come, but untortunately he would be away on a trip. but he would arrange 
for an interpreter to go with me, and show me over that mill. I went down to Lille, 
and spent a morning there, going through one of their mills. Lille is known as the fine 
spinning section of France, and they have some wonderfully fine spinning mills there. 
but the mill, that they wanted to show. me there, was managed by LeBland, who was the 
inventor of the long-draft spinning. They took me down to the mill, which was spin 
ning about 16s yarn. That was the only mill l saw. The former mill was destroyed by 
the Germans. They showed me where LeBland’s wife was killed by a shell. The entire 
machinery was wrecked and carried awa\ The mill had been rebuilt and about hail 
of the machinery was furnished bv Saco-Lowell. and the other half bv one of the 
English firms. It was therefore a modern mill, but it was not very much different from 
ours. Their processes seemed to be approximately the same. They had on most of their 
floors slabs ol large stone, and I asked him if he didn’t think his operatives got very 
tired standing on those slabs. He said no, they were used to it | told him that our 
operatives would not stand to work all day on a stone floor 

Their method of operating their drawing frames was interest'ng. instead of putting 
the cams back of the drawing frames they ran through a sliver machine, and made a 
lap of 10 ends, and then they put those laps up back of the drawing frames in-tead 
of putting a lot of cans back there. The 


claimed they had less waste, and operated the 
machines with less labor 


The mill itself was not clean. I don’t think I have been in a-*mill in this country. 
that was as dirty as that mill was. They didn’t seem to pay 


a great deal ol attenticn 
to keeping their machinery clean, but they had a good equipment, and making a fairl 


good Yarn Most of the machines are just the Same as ours 

After leaving Lille | went down into Italy, and went to one of the La Soie De 
Chattillion mills, and the processes were of course approximately the 
country 


same as in this 


When you go into the yards, you don’t see automobiles 
mobiles in Europe, but over in one corner you see an immense shed. There are bicycles 
there by the hundreds Evervbod\ groes to work on a bicycle They park them ior 
the day by standing them on end. They are not able to use automobiles. The tax is 
very high, and the cost of gasoline or “petrol,” as they call it. is verv high 

There was nothing remarkable about that plant I went to. It was one of the 
modern plants of that country, making more denims than we do over here. Thev made 
them in almost anv number vou wanted 

Going back from Italy, I went through France. I had the 
Ol going across the English Channel in a storm. If ] 
going to fly 

l went down into another section of 


There are very few auto- 


uniortunate experience 
go across the Channel again. I am 


ingland, and visited the plant of Joseph Sykes 
Brothers, great card clothing manufacturers I met Walter Pratt there | visited one 
mill in England, and found there a man. who himseli stated that he differed from the 
other Englishmen. He said his people were wrong in objecting to a man going into the 
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mill. He said he was glad to see me there. When I got there, he told me, if there ts any 
machine in the mill you want to know anything about. I will be glad to show it to you, 
and, when I got through, he told me if there was anything further I wanted to know 
about any process, or anything I wanted to investigate further, he would be glad to 
go back and tell me anvthing I wanted to know. He said “I will get more intormation 
out of you than you get out of me, and there are no secrets any more in cotton manu 
facture.” He said “I believe in buving American machinery where it is better than 
English machinery. I have some Universal winders, and am trying to get my people 
to buy the Barber-Colman machines.” He was a very intelligent man, and showed me 
everything he could show 

I have been told for many that the English paid great attention to mixing and 
ageing cotton. I had ‘been told that sometimes they kept their cotton for a week, and 
carefully graded and stapled every bale, and mixed so many pounds of a quality with 
so many of another, and that that was the secret of the success of their spinning opera 
tions. When I went into the opening room in this mill, I found four bales of hard 
compressed cotton lying beside the bale-breaker, and the man was throwing cotton irom 
those bales to the bale-breaker. There was no ageing or mixing going on there. I onl) 
visited two mills. What I saw there does not necessarily mean the process at other 
mills, but at this mill at least there was nothing of the aging, and nothing whatever ol 
the mixing process. This mill didn’t differ a great deal from ours, and the processes were 
the same of course. This mill was making 30s and 36s yarn. The thing, that surprised 
me,-after I had noticed that mixing business, and got into a spinning room, was that he 
had single roving. He was spinning 30s and 36s yarns, and he told me——and I had reason 
to believe he hold the truth—that his draft was 16% on his spinning. | asked him how 
it was he could spin at 164% 36s yarn single roving, with draft 16%, and that I had not 
seen it anywhere. He said it was no secret, and that anybody could do it; that it was 
just a question of adjusting the machinery; but he was spinning his yarn there, as | 
told you, 36s and 30s, snele roving, with a draft of 16“ 

When I went on up to his top floor, I made it my business to go around to his 
warpers because there is no place where you can judge a varn like seeing it come through 
the warper. His yarn was smooth and even. He was making a very good quality o1 
varh. He told me his spinning was running full speed, but it didn’t appear that his 
front rolls were up to standard speed. I don’t know. I don't believe they were, put : 
learned there that they do get the speed we do on spinning. There is nothing else about 
that mill, that I think you would be interested in 

They had a system of making warps there. They had a great big circula: warp 
mill, and they ran this machine around, carrying the ends on them 
ball warps on a modern machine 


He was also making 


Now over there they have a different system from what we do 
a mill, that spins and weaves the varn 
be one or tw 


They do not have 
I doubt if there is one in England—there may 
that spin and weave the yarn in the same mill. They have one section, 
that will spin coarse yarn, and the other section fine yarn, and over in another section 
some distance away are the weaving mills. The first mill 1 went in made yarns. The 
yarns went trom there to specialists, who prepared those yarns tor the looms. They 
went trom there to the weaving mill in another section. Their contention is that spinning 
yarns in one section and weaving in another develops a class of operatives expert in 
spinning and weaving. Personally | don’t think there is a thing in the world to that. 
You men know in some families you have some members of it that are better spinners 
and some members of it that are better weavers, and better adapted, and do better work 
than in spinning. It seems to me that, when they concentrate a family to spin there, in 
one point, and concentrate another family to weave at another point, they are losing 
sight of the fact that there is an opportunity that we can accomplish over here by having 
both spinning and weaving in the same mill 


The English are conservative, very conservative, and I think there is a basic reason 
back of it. I think that the reason they spin in one section and weave in another is 
because their fathers and grandfathers did the same thing. I went from that mill over 
to another one, and it was not known there that I was an American. I went in with 
some card clothing man, and, while they were all talking about ¢ard clothing, I taiked 
with the second hand on carding. I asked him what draft he was running on his card 
About 90, he thought. I asked him if he would get better results running 110. He didn’t 
know; he had never tried it. His room was not well equipped. It was dirty, and he 
was not doing anything in the way of carding that was extraordinary, 

Incidentally I want to mention that at the first mill they were running three prox 
esses of drawing. This mill was running three processes of drawing. I! asked the man 
ager of this mill about what he had done previously. He told me he had been instructed 
in one of the textile institutes over there. He told me he had some tests he had made as 
to the cellulose contents cf cotton. I told him, “I see you are running three processes 
of drawing. Would you get worse work if you ran two?” “I think so.” 
ever made a test of that kind ?’ No. He had made no test 
and I guess he ran it because his grandfather ran it 
three processes there 
didn't go through 

| went on down to Manchester to see the great Exchange. where they go long dis 
tances and trade on thai Exchange There were 6,000 to 8,000 men on that floor. and 
those men stood up all dav on that floor. There is not a seat in the room. 1 think we 
would have found some way to sit down. The Englishman’s grandfathers stood up, and 
they were standing up, and they stand there day after day, and they get tired. You 
can't tell me that a man standinz arcund on a wogden floor all day don’t get tured. They 
Stay there, though 

I went down to the Textile Institute. They had written to the Arkwrights wanting 
to exchange tests with us. I talked to the man in charec, and told him about the tests 
they were making. We don’t take much interest in the part of the work as to the cellu 
lose content of cotton, but what we want to know is, whether two processes are better 
than one process of drawing, and we make tests of that kind. We want to know if a 
certain twist will give you a number of broken ends, and I asked him, “Do you mak 
those kind of tests?” He said, “No; we make these others.” 
ferent viewpoint. I believe ours is right 


“Have you 
He ran three processes, 
| went to this other mili and iound 
I den't know what they did on the mixing or spinning because | 


It seems we have a dif 
I talked to him that afternoon, and he be 
came convinced that he was not going to get any benefit from what I would say to him, 
and I was also convinced that I would get no benefit from what he said to me 

The next day I went out to the place where they make the roll coverings. We are 
not very accurate in our roll covering in this country, but they are very accurate in 
getting them covered properly. The roll is ground down to the same thickness and size 
and I think we have a good deal to learn on roll covering from them 

Now the English have not bought much new machinery in recent vears. The, 
have been hard pressed by the burden of taxation because the English threw everything 
they had into the World War, and they have had to pay an immense taxation in order 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Southern Office: 


New England Office: 


The Southern Reed Plant of “Steel Heddle.” Greenville. S. C. 


There was a time when a shuttle thrown by hand traveled thru 
the shed at a rate of a few miles an hour. Reeds acting as 
guides in those days had an easy time of it. 


Now a larger, more efficient shuttle shoots across the shed at 
a clip of 30 miles an hour. Reeds coming in contact with this 
flying object must be of a stronger stuff than those which 
suited the needs in times gone by. : 


The Reed manufactured by the Steel Heddle Company is a 
modern piece of loom equipment. This Reed has grown apace 
with the shuttle. May we send you a sample? 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Hampton Smith, Mer. 


Main Plant: 


44 Franklin St., 2100 West Allegheny 
Providence, R. I. Ave. 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 


Foreign Office: 


Shanghai, China 


Steel Heddle Bldg., 621-635 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


Hudders Field, Eng. 


“Greater Efficiency’ from Shuttles and Reeds 


The 
Steel 
Heddle 


Line 


‘“‘Duplex’”’ Loom 
Harness (complete 
with Frames and 
Heddies fully as- 
semblied.) 


Drop Wires (with 
Nickel Plated, Cop- 
per Plated or Plain 
Finished). 


Heddies 

Harness Frames 
Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Jacquard Heddies 
Lingoes 


Improved Loom 
Reeds 

Leno Reeds 

Lease Reeds 

Beamer Hecks 

Combs 
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to make good, and pay off their debts, and with the Englishmen honesty stands out frst 
in their business relations. The Englishman's honesty stands out before the world. They 
came to us and made arrangements about their debt while France and othcr countries 
tried to shirk. That is one thing in the English characteristic; you can depend upon it 
that they will pay their debts. They do busimess all over the world, and it is che greatest 
dishonor in the world to “dishonor a note,” as they call it. If you give them an obh 
gation to pay on a certain day, vou are expected to pay that note; i not, you are dis 
honest. They believe in honesty in business, and we cannot help but admire the English 
for that characteristic, and for their sturdiness and the part they have played in every 
great movement in the world. Some of those people are very conservative. Some ol 
them never want to move; they want to stay in their own home town, and take no rsk 
or venture. Then there is and was a large class of people who had adventure in their 
hearts and didn't mind taking chance probably less retiring than the others, and, whew 


the time came for men to come to this countrv. it was the men with the adveniurous 


spirit that were willing to take chances and came over here. These men of En sland 
with the characteristic settled spirit were not going to take a chance. They did not come 
Therefore there was left in England an ultra conservative careful business-like class o! 
people. There came across the water Englishmen who became American They wer 


men, as a rule, who had the adventurous spirit, were willing to tale a chance, 


am. OuT 
populatis nh grew up out that class 


Now with respect to this bodyv of men here today. 
il we pi ked out from vou men the settled censervative careful men. and took them all 
to one part of the country, and took those willing to take a chance to another part o! 


the country in two or threes generation we would have two different Classes of 


pcopi 
because the descendants of those men willing to take chances would take chances. and 
the others would be sale, conservative met! To my mind that is what has happened 
in England in the textile windustr’ Thev have the descendants of those men willing to 


let well enough alone. willing to do things because their fathers and grandtathers did 
them. Our men here have branched out Practically everv invention of anv value 
whatever has been made in America and made because adventurous spirits came over 

On the other hand. we have as a contrast the tact that crime in this country is at 
least ten times as great as it isin England. That is attributed to the characteristics of the 
men that came over An adventurous class of people the class that came over, were not 
as law-abiding as the man that staved over there 

Il believe we are getting a better production per spindle and better production per 
loom than the mills in England. They have a low labor cost, and therefore can produce 
goods cheaper, and we need a tariff to protect us against that labor cost. Ii England 
had the same labor cost we have, thev couldn't compete with us today, I don't bcievi 
Thev won't agree with me_ but I don't beheve they could begin to compcte with u 
today 

I have said this betore. and | am firm im this opinion, that if the Southern Textile 
Association continues to exist, and we continuc to educate superintendents and overseers 
in the South, in a few vears’ time there will be no section in the world that can compete 
with us in cotton manufacture, and | beleve that absolutely I don't believe 


we nave 
anvthing whatever to tear from English compctition 


other than the difference im the 
wage scale. I know we have nothing to tear trom New England because 


tnev are dis 
mantling mills. and gome to 


continue dismantling them until they get to a considerablv 
lower point than thev are toda, 
I don't know that my observations are along the lines you 


want Thev would not 
let me in many mulls | got in two or three 


and the plants generally in France and 
Italy were courteous to me, and | appreciated the courtesy shown while | was there. I 
thank you 


PRESIDENT GILBERT: Gentlemen, we glad to hear from Mr. Clark. 


We will now hear from George W. Duncan, cost engineer, Cotton-Textile 
Institute, New York City, who will address us upon the subject, “Cost Ac- 
counting from the Superintendents’ Point of View.” 


COST ACCOUNTING FROM THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ POINT OF 
VIEW 
By George W. Duncan. Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc... New York Cit, 


It is a pleasure to have this. opportunity to talk to the practical mill men o1 the 
South, and I bring you a warm personal méssage from. Walker D. Hines, president of 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., and also from Mr. Sloan, who had hoped to be here, but 
uniortunately could not get away Mr. Hines bids me say 


to you that he_ personally 
is most interested in the verv vital subject of “Cost,” 


and hopes, at an early date, to 
give the mills an outline of sound principles which can be usefully employed. In this 
connection, I urge that each of vou study that part oO] Mr. Hirfes’ address before the 
Annual Meeting of the Institute, pertaining to Cost, Production and Prospective Demand, 


because it so clearly and tully sets torth the need and advantages of uniform complete 
tabric cost systems If anv have not seen it. let me krow and I will supply COP’ 


Without going into details, I should like to outline ai part the policies and prozre- 


of the Institute toward developing complete tabric cost systems No two mills can bh 


run exactly alike—each may have special problems worthy of study 


by competent 
eneimeers or cost accountants. and vary greatls 


as to the amount ol necessary details. bi 


entirely teasible to work Up a -ysicm ol suund and practical principics 


which can be adopted by the individual mills of the textile industry 
Business cannot continue indetinitely without a profit, and it has been said that its 
very backbone 1s its cost svstem lt it is properly desizned and used, vou will Know 
of you have been forced to seil at a prce 
individual mill, or mills, have sold goods on 
niormation which had no proper relation ti the cost of pre 


exactly where you stand at all times, but many 
below norma! cost simply because some 
inadequate and miusieading | 
duction 

As I see the situation, it is most important 
have no cost Svstems. to fr alize the advantages 
will take time but progress 


to educate those mills that practically) 
derived trom reliable cost data. This 
las already been made, and it has been very gratifving to 
ee the hearty response by the industrial members ef the groups that the Institute has 
approached |, theretore, request all of the members of this Assoc lation to encourage the 
adoption of sound cost principles as a rulde lor selling purposes by those mills who do 
not now properly hgure tabric cost 

The advisory committee of the Institutes’ groups have held a number of conferences 
and a hasis has been agreed upon ior prot edure for the purpose ot bringing togethcr in 
their proper relation all tactors entering into fabric cost 4 careful study of the general 
situation has been made, and a plan for the organization of activity was decided upon, 
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which follows very closely the procedure recommended by the Department of Manutac- 
ture, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, but differing in the following respect: 
instead of having one general cost committee for the entire industry, it was felt that it 
would be most effective to work through the various groups. Meetings of a more less 
educational nature were held and cost committees to represent each group were ap- 
pointed. These committees consist of the men who are actually doing cost accounting 
work at the individual mills, and their duties will be the harmonizing of the best known 
practices 

Up to the present moment cost accounting committees have been appointed for the 
following groups: Carded Sales Yarn, Wide Sheetings, Narrow Sheeting, Southern Section 
and Eastern Section of the Print Cloths. In addition, plans are how under way for a 
similar meeting to appoint a cost committee for the osnaburg and chambray groups We 
also expect to establish close contact with the Fine Cotton Goods Exchange of New 
Bedford, which has already given valuable attention to the problems of cost for the 
fine goods mill. This used to be local, but is fast becoming national in scope 


When these studies are completed, it is proposed to draw up an outline of what | 
considered sound principles for submission to outside accounting firms and cost: enginectTs 
for advice and criticism. The approved plan will then be offered to the members o 
the Institute. but it is distinctly understood that the outline of principles will not be 
binding upon any mill. In this connection, please bear in mind that the Institute will 
not attempt to install cost systems in individual mills. The field is entirely too large, 
therefore our recommendation is, that competent authority be employed .wherever the 
desired need is felt to exist 

Upon you gentlemen attending this meeting falls the responsibility of largely deter 
mining the success or failure of the cost svstem. The completed fabric cost can only be 
accurate to the extent that the starting basis data is correct. Therefore it 1s absolutel) 
necessary for you to educate your overseers and second hands to keep accurate records 
of production, payrolls, repair work done, et 


Some of vou have the false idea that this involves a lot of unnecessary red tape 
that vou and vour overseers’ duties are to superintend productiton and management 
rather than waste valuable time at a desk; but I wish to assure you from actual experi 
ence that if vou will instgll an adequate system, it will make your particular job much 
easier than where you attempt to operate under the well-known rule of thumb methods 
in common practice in many mills of the country today Instead of wearing out shoe 
leather in looking fer vour particular trouble, in all probability the reports would have 
given you warning of the impending break in time to correct it before any real damage 
had been done. In other words, these systems of modern reports are to the mill super 
intendent: what the thermometer is to the physician, indicating the very pulse of your 
problems 

The starting point on which a complete fabric cost is based is the determining 0! 
what constitutes normal production. There are wide differences existing today in the 
running time of plants, due to local conditions, types of mills, locations and general con 
ditions ot business I believe the tendency of the majority ol superintendents is to de 
termine that normal production which will give a minimum cost per pound. In other 
words, costs are based on 50 to 52 weeks per year with 90 to 93 per cent production 
This manifestly gives more pounds than you can possibly expect to obtain from your 
mill, and makes no provision for loss of running time by reason of halidays, half days, 
vacations. enforced shut-downs, et« 

I cannot urge too strongly the necessity for facing facts iwth regard to normal 
production. On account of your practical experience, mill treasurers largely depend upon 
vou gentlemen to tell them the per cent production that you will get off on any style 
My earnest plea is for you to be very conservative in your reply, because I have seen so 
many instances where normal costs were based on the superintendents’ estimate ot 85 
per cent, and, later, after the order had been taken, the actual production turned out to 
be 73 per cent. This can only mean a decided loss to your company, and 1s one of the 
factors why the anticipated profits do not prove out with the actual results 

You will no doubt be interested to know that other successful industries of this 
country have long since abandoned the obsolete principle of determining mmimum cost 
figures. Regardless of whether they operate day, or day and night, costs are based on 
single shift capacity and such normal production as their experience over a period of at 
least five years has indicated. The practical application results in a more stable market, 
and costs are figured on a normal which does not represent maximum 
prosperous times, nor minimum capacity during periods of curtailment 

With such a basis, if the normal ts exceeded there is an over-absorbed burden which 
should be charged to profit and loss, and if the normal is not maintained there will, of 
course, be an unabsorbed burden chargeable to the same account. The 
periods should approximately offset the loss in poor periods 

Before leaving the important subject of normal production, may I say Just 
of caution regarding night running? My experience has been that most 
really know the result of overtime operation 

Labor is generally figured at a 10 per cent increase, but. in reality, the result over a 
period of time represents more nearly an actual increase in cost of approximately 12 
cent 


capacity during 


vain good 


a word 
mills do not 


per 


Depreciation on machinery and equipment should be increased in proportion to the 
overtime operation 

Power, supplies and repairs, insurance and carrying charges are higher 

The percentage of irregular goods, seconds, shorts, etc., are unquestionably greater 

The operating efficiency is usually much lower—then there is the large, intangible 
problem of a lower market price, created by the surplus production caused by overtime 
operation. It is felt that all of these factors must be taken into consideration in dete 
mining to what extent the gain by overtime operation is real, or merely apparent 

Many superintendents make it a practice to run on the heavy side. The 
spent are divided by the actual pounds produced, giving, in reality, a lower cost per 
pound than are the facts in the case. In the sale, generally of goods, payment is received 
by the mill fer its cloth at standard weights only. Hence it seems important and correct 
to have the cost of goods reflect that figure which represents the cost of the goods on 
the basis of the monetary return of the mill. An incidental advantage which may 
appeal to some is that the department of manufacturing, as well as other items of cost, 
would be shown on the normal basis and the disadvantave would be avoided of under 
stating cost per pound when the product is on the heavy side. In the interest of sound 
practice and uniformity. it is believed that each mill will find it to its interest to adopt 
the method of arriving at cost by using the standard weight instead of the actual weight 

I now turn to other elements of cost, which are directly under the supervision ol 
the superintendent, and the first item that occurs to me is the pavroll 


d ats 


Alter the norma! 


production has been decided upon, it is then a comparatively simple matter to build up 
the budget payroll for comparison with the actual weekly payrolls 
been carefully studied, and | think it is safe 


This subject has 
to say that most payroll forms today are 


} 
» 
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adequate with regard to the distribution of labor to departments. However, it is the 
operation or use of the budget and actual payroll that I would like to call to your atten- 
tion 

One suitable form of summary of payroll consists of a long sheet, with all depart- 
ments itemized on the left side, and containing seven additional columns, as follows: (1) 
budget hours; (2) actual hours; (3) budget payroll; (4) actual payroll; (5) cost per 
pound; (6) gain; (7)) loss. From these columns, budget hours and budget payrolls are 
compared with actual hours and actual payroll, and the gain or loss entered in its pros 
pective column. At a giance, the superintendent can sce where the overseer exceeded 
the budget allowance, and it has been found that it is more effective to tell the boss 
carder that he has lost the company $248.00 this week, rather than to say his card room 
labor cost has gone up one-sixteenth of a cent 

Note—Do not copy budget on each payroll; make copies, clip sheet, and give over- 
seers figures 

Starch and size, fuel, electric power, supplics, packing material, mill repairs, drayage, 
village, normal and overtime depreciation, taxes, insurance, office, miscellaneous expense, 
loss idle machinery, locs irregular goods, rent, waste made, and raw materials are all cost 
items which the superintendent is directly or indirectly concerned with. I should lke 
to take up each separately, but tome torbids; therefore, I can only amplify one or two 
of the more important major elements of cost and tell vou that 

It is the concensus o! opinion, brought out at the various group meetings, that 
individual mills treat Machinery used in normal production, when idle. as a factor im 
irriving at fabric cost, but to exclude all machinery permanently idle. (Explain 

Starch and size as a supply, rather than a material expense. (Explain 

Rent as a credit to village expense, the net difference to be debited to, or credited to, 
cost 

Waste made as a credit to raw matrials used (cotton consumed), and not warehou ¢ 
cotton Explain. } 

It has been the unanimous view that the individual mills base raw material cost on 
replacement, rather than book value, in determining cost Since cotton and waste ar 
such important tactors of the total cost, and since many mills use radically d ficrent 
methods in arriving at: the value ot cotton in cloth, I think it will be well to outline a 

pical Net Waste Calculation 
Lbs. 


Stock in process, beginning January Ist &9 000 


Plus total cotton opened during year 1,394,000 
Plus purchased varn 63,000 

Total available 1,546 000 
Less stock in process end 83,000 
Cotton and yarn used during year 1,463,000 
Less all cloth produced 1. 262.000 
Less varn sold None 
Gross waste made 201,000 
% gross waste—(201,000— 1,463,000) 13.73% 
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Amount received tor waste sold was $5,000. 
At 20c Ib. it would purchase 25,000 lbs. of cotton 


Theretore 
201,000 Ibs 25.000 Ibs.— 176,000 Ibs. net 
1.436.000 Ibs 25.000 1,438,000 Ibs. net 
% net waste—(176,000— 1,438,001 12.249 


Note—In arriving at the cost of cotton in cloth, the price of raw cotton must be 
divided bs 1.00 1224%. or .8776 


Exampie on 20c Cotton 


8776) 206 
1? 
22.79 
2.45 
20 Zt 
48 79 79==12.24 


Richt cost cotton in cloth—22.7 
W rong cost cotton i1n cloth 45 


Loss per pound 


The importance of correctly arriving at the replacement cost of cotton in determin 
ing cost when quoting prices for sales purposes cannot be stressed too strongly. You 
gentlemen know full well that when the raw material advances, buyers attenipt to place 
prevailing before the advance, but whenever there is a decline in the cotton market they 
insist on buving at the lower figure. Thee facts are not at all consistent 


In this connection, 1 would like to stress the difference between what the genera: 
public considers as the advance in cottcen prices 
have to pay. On October 15, 1927, December contracts were 20.91 cents. On November 
12, 126. December contracts were 12.48 cents. From the quotations, the public sees an 
advance ir cotton of only 843 cents per pound. On the other hand, the mill has its 
basis to consider, which has advanced materially, as well as its waste facior, so that 
cotton in cloth this year actually costs 26 cents per pound, compared to 15.56 cents 
last November. In other words, while the actual market has apparently advanced 8.42 
cents, the manufacturer is torced to pay an actual advance of over 10.51 cents per pound 
As a concrete illustration, take the present situation in wide sheetings: the manutacturing 


irom whet vou. aS manutacturcrs, actual \ 


margin on 10/4 bleached bolt goods is 6 cents per pound less today than it was a year 
ago. This, translated into plain English, means that the mills making wide sheetings 
must manufacture for 6 cents per pound less to make or lose the same amount All 


manufacturing elements are substantially the same; therctore it cannot be don 


Now. a word in reference to the information which a superintendent should furnish 
the cost clerk for each different construction, and please bear in mind that unless this 
data is accurate, the final cost may be decidedly misleading 


First, comes the construction data, such as width, ends and picks, yarn numbers, 
width im reed, length of cuts slashed, length of cuts woven pounds per cut. ends in body 


of: warp, ends in salvage, per cent, size on warp, per cent, contraction filling, pounds ol 


All weight can be remov- 
ed from middle roll in 
case of mixed or Jong 


staple cotton. 


Manufacturers of 


1 Kinds of Saddles, 


DIXONS PATENT 
PAT. FE8¥.16 1909 


Stirrups and Levers 


From No to No. 150 


can be spun with this 


combination saddles 


and Prices 


SPEAKMAN’S LEVER SCREWS 


Send for Samples 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Company, Bristol, R. I. 


DIXON'S PATENT ROVING TRUMPETS 
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warp yarn per cut, pounds of filling varn per cut, number of harness, ends per dent, 
weight of cloth from loom. shipping weight of cloth, per cent, irregular goods and running 
uality. Under production data may be listed 100 per cent production yards, estimated 
per cent. Production. pounds per spindle of warp and filling yarn 

It is also necessary to decide on the kind of loom, width of loom. picks per minute, 
number of looms per weaver. price per cut, looms available, and number of spindles per 
loom 

Note—Quote from fabric cost shect how to build up complete cost. 

In practice, I have found it convenient to determine the cost per cut and then igure 
the cost per pound and cost per yard. Please bear in mind, however. that the profit per 
pound may or may not tell the complete story, and I suggest that in all instances at least 
the profit per pound be converted to the profit per loom. The reason. therefore, is 
apparent, lor some cloths produce faster than others, and we should like to sell those 
constructions which yield the greater return to the mill, provided, of course, they do not 
have a tendency to throw the machinery out of balance 

In conclusion, it will, no doubt, be interesting to quote briefly some.of the advan- 
tages derived from complete fabric cost system. They 

Enable an executive to choose from several styles of cloth those most profitable for 
his mill. 

Result in more intelligent competition within the industry. 

Show up constructions which have been sold at a loss 

Act as a guide to the efficiency of the entire organization 

Point out salient facts which can be placed before Governmental bodies. 

Inspine confidence in the buyers that selling prices are based on full knowledge of 
the cost of the cloth offered for sale 

Make it practicable to estimate. with reasonable accuracy, the cost of the cloths 
which have not heretofore been made 

Indicate any inefficient use oj existing machinery and requirements for additional! 
equipment in order to better balance the plant 

Make it possible to set up production, expense and sales budgets. and so forecast the 
financial requirements 

From actual experience in operating cotton mills over a period of years, irom Massa 
chusetts to Texas, I have found that adequate records will do all of the aforesaid 

Manufacturers today are depending more and more on COSst systems to steer their 
business through shoal water. It has been proven in steel, automobile and other success 
lul industries that modern methods of accounting will eliminate much 
irom their problk m and is consider “al. by many, to ve the best 


loss 


ot the guesswork 
insurance against business 


PRESIDENT GILBERT: Fred L. Still. superintendent, Victor Plant. Victor- 
Monaghan Company, Greer, S. C.. was unable to be here and Marshall Dill- 
ing will read his address upon the subject, “Advantages of High speed Spool- 
ing and Warping.” 


ADVANTAGES OF HIGH SPEED SPO« LING AND WARPING 
By Fred L. Still, Superitendent. Victor-M: naghan Co., Victor Plant. Greer, S. C 


In presenting to you some ol the “Advant ics Derived irom Automatic Spoolers 
and High Speed Warpers,” I wish to sa, in the beginning that I am not going to present 
a mass of hgures, however, figures showing a comparison between the usual type of 
spooling and warping and the high speed machines would be interesting and enlightening 
to those who are not lamiliar with this type of machinery l am going to confine m\ seli. 
however, to general conservative statements which I am sure will he right in line with 
the experience of other men who have this type of spooling and warping 


Our installation of Barber-Colman spoolers and warpers are being run night as 
well as day, and while we have not had this equipment as long as numerous other plants, 
we have not had ample time in which to check up and form our ideas as to the merits 
of this machinery Personally, I know we are getting results from our spooling and 
warping that we could not get with the usual machinery, and due to the high production 
and simplicity of operation, we are able to Operate part of our plant at night. This 
would be impossible with the regular machinery because we do not have convenient 
floor space available for the additional machinery required to spool and warp the yarn 
that night running would require 

It is an admitted fact that varn cannot be improved during the process of spoolinz 
and warping. That is to say, after the varn leaves the spinning frame it is impossible to 
increase its strength or elasticity It is of course possible tO remove slugs. gouts and 
suth imperfections, but wherever a slug or gout .s broken out, a knot is the 


i= 


result. 
Therefore, we can only strive in spooling and warping to injure the yarn as little 
possible 

Yarn spooled and warped with high speed machines reaches the siasher in approxi 
mately the same condition as when it left the spinning Irame; that is, none. of the elast; 
city has been taken out of the yarn during the spooling and warping process. This is due 
to the fact that the yarn has been subjected to no vere strain in either process 

At the spooler the yarn is wound off the end of the bobbin. no tension devices of am 
kind being-used. It is wound criss-cross. thus making it possible to build up a 
sustaining package using a headless spool. 

This package is known as a cheese and the headless spool on which the yarn is 
wound is known as a cheese core. This core is made of metal and has ball bearing 
centers When the cheeses are tull the spooler automatically throws them back. reiusing 
to wind additional yarn. This feature is highly desirable, eliminating the human clement 
of judging when to take off the cheeses and also holds down to the minimum the amount 
ol yarn in process at this point. Also. the spoolers may be set to make different size 
packages to give the yardage desired for the section beams when it is necessary to make 
special or given hardage sets for the slashers. 

As the cheeses are filled, they are taken off their spindles and placed on a carrier. 
which consists of a portable base containing three upright rods, and therefore. known 
a trident Each trident contains twelve tull cheeses. tour on each rod This method of 
handling is quite an improvement over the former method of throwing spools pell-mell 
into boxes or even stacking them. thus damaging the varn by allowing the spools to come 
in contact one with another, often injuring the yarn due to the rough heads on one spool 
coming in contact with the yarn on another spool. 

Every one acquainted with spooling operations, knows that it is possible for a spooler 
girl to tie up ends without making kinks. but we, also, know how everv difficult it is 
to get spooler girls who will observe sufficient care to insure elimination of kinks. With 
the automatic spooler, a mechanica] device is used for automatically taking the slack 
out of the yarn after the knot is tied. the operative having absolutely nothing to do 
with the tying of the knots. This work being entirely automatic, the human element is 
eliminated and our tests show about 00 per cent spooler kinks. 


sel) 
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On our automatic spoolers, the number of employees necessary to handle a given 
amount of yarn is about one-half the number that would be required with ordinary 
machinery. Two girls on an automati spooler will do the work of about six on ordinary 
spoolers using hand knotters. This reduction in help naturally results in a consequent 
reduction in spooling and warping costs. In other words. the help being cut in half, the 
spooling and warping costs will also be reduced approximately 50 per cent. This reduc 
tion in help releases to us, girls who can be advantageously used in spinning or weaving. 

In changing our old spooler help on to the automatic spoolers we did not have any 
difficulty, because of the fact, that in operating these spoolers considerably less skill is 
required, and in fact we have taken girls who have never worked in a mill before and 
in a very short time they made very efficient spooler tenders Practically all spooler 
rooms, Irom time to time, have learners on their spoolers and we all know what a terror 
this is for the weave room, because there will be all kinds of defective work going out 
of a room where learners are being used. This condition is eliminated where the auto- 
matic spoolers are being run. Learners on the automatic machines cannot make bad 
work—they, when first going on these machines cannot do as much work as the experi- 
enced help, however, what they do is just as good as the best spooler operatives we have. 

Production from these machines is largely dependent on the size of bobbins delivered 
from the spinning frame. On ordinary spooling, production per girl depends upon the 
same factor, therefore, they are comparable. Two girls on one automatic spooler hand- 
ling 30’s yarn spun on 134” rings with a 6” traverse, can average 10,000 pounds produc- 
tion in 55 hours. 

In making up piece rates by which to pay the spooler operatives, several methods 
may be used. I think a rate per trident, which contains twelve full cheeses, is generally 
conceded as the best, however. a rate per pound may be easily set and of course a rate 


4 


per box of yarn delivertd to each side may be used—the same as on the usual machiner, 
W ar pers. 


In creeling the warper, it is not necessary to take the cheeses off the tridents. where 
they are placed by the spoolers girls, since the complete tridents. containing 12 spools, is 
inserted in the creel. 

The warpers run at a speed of 500 yards per minute. No tension devices of any 
kind being used with them. In spite of this great speed, the tension on the yarn is very 
much less than on ordinary warpers. A device known aS a tensiometer is used to deter- 
mine the tension on the yarn during warping. Tensiometer readings <how that the ten 
sion on a thread warped from spools is about one ounce, whereas the tension from ball 
bearing cheese cores is about one quarter ounce. The tension on the yarn being much 
less at both the spooler and warper, naturally results in less yarn breakage and conse- 
quently, fewer knots are required. Also. less breakage at the warper results in better 
work at the slasher and straighter « irps at the looms 

As all the cheeses run on ball bearings. the tension at the warper is not only small 
but is very uniform. Yarn wound on spools and beams under high tension, suffers loss 
of elasticity and will not stand as much strain at the looms as yarn wound under low 
tension. Uniform tension in winding makes it unlikeh that any thread will be strained 
more than the others, while low tension gives the yarn more strength to stand the load. 
Both are important factors in reducing broken threads at the loom. and les« stoppage at 
the loom means greater production from the same looms with the same labor 

On the warpers, beams of 30,000 yards 30's yarn, can be run in 60 minutes Allow- 
ing 20 minutes for piecing up broken threads and 20 minutes lor creeling the time 
actually required for creeling and warping a beam is 100 minutes or one hour and forty 
minutes. It is evident from this that one high speed warper on 30’s yarn has a capacity 
of about 30 beams per week 

The high speed warpers are equipped with a very accurate measuring device, which 
makes it possible to wind all beams approximately the same length. This results in a 
decided reduction in waste at the slashers. It is easily possible to maintain an average 
of less than one-half pound waste per beam at the slasher. Usually more yarn can be 
put on the cheese than on a spool, making it possible to wind larger: beams at the warper, 
thus reducing the amount of creeling necessary at the warper, giving longer sets at the 
Slasher, making necessary less changing at the slasher, which results in lec« waste 

In our mills the same statement regarding the help required for operating the 
ers, is also true of the warpers; that is. it only takes half the number Ol warper tenders 
to produce on the high speed warpers the same pounds, as it would on ordinary warpers. 
Also, we have run numerous beams of 30's yarn, 30,000 yards with from 6 to 12 

About half the floor space required for ordinary spooling and warping, is 
for complete equipment of the automatic spoolers and high speed warpers. In mills 
already built, this release floor space which can usually be used advantageously. And 
in building a new mill, this saving in floor space makes quite a reduction in the initial 
plant investment. 

The amount of yarn in process is reduced at least 75 per cent as compared with the 
amount in process with the usual machinery. This is due to the fact that one high 
speed warper will do the work of approximately six ordinary warpers. There is alwavs 
a beam of yarn at each warper, either on spools or on the beam;. therefore by reducing 
the number of warpers required, the amount of yarn in process is automatically reduced 
in the same proportion ; 

This high speed machinery is a wonderful help in mills where it is necessary to 
change quickly and frequently the style of goods 4s it only takes a little more than an 
hour to run a full beam; therefore, match beams may be run and in several] instances 
we have had sets of yarn being slashed in an hour or so after receiving an order for 
goods. And of course samples can be made up in less time than that. The number of 
ends on the warper can be changed quite readily; in fact no time is lost in changing 
from one number of ends to another when creeling. This makes it possible to change 
styles and get out short orders in much less time tnan by the old method 

The low uniform tension, the elimination of spooler kinks and the 
uniiorm weavers knots. must nex essarily result in a reduction of loom stoppage due to 
warp breakage. On tests conducted we have found the Warp breakage ?? per cent less 
On warps spooled and warped on the high speed machinery than on ‘warps spooled and 
warped on the usual spoolers and warpers. This test was made on looms running side 
by side and all on the same construction of goods. Therefore, it js evident, with a 
decrease in loom stoppage due to fewer warp ends breaking that our production has been 
increased in the weave room. 

In summing up the many advantages of high speed spooling and warping, the 
paramount advantage, in my opinion, is the low uniform tension under which the varn 
is handled. Every mill man knows how desirable this js. especially, where high ¢le. 


spool- 


SLOps. 
required 


introduction of 


and high pick goods are being run. Where we have even yarn with all the elasticity 

possible kept in it up to the loom. this one feature goes a long wavs in making a dif- 

ficult weave run nicely. Also, with the tendency today, of using low grade 

depending on our modern cleaning machinery to raise the grade, so to 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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Vertical 
Drying Machine 


Kp 


Perkins 32-cylinder Vertical Dry- 
ing Machine in operation in an 
Kastern bleachery. 


Built for long service and without 
the more or less frequent shut- 
downs that cut so deeply into quan- 
tity production. 


We shall be glad to arrange for 
you to see the Perkins Vertical 
Drying Machine in operation at 
your convenience. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 


E 
TRADE MARK REG US. PAT. OFF: 

CALENDERS - DRYING MACHINES - DYEING MACHINES - FINISHING MACHINES FOR SILK 
JiGGs - STARCH, WATER, AND TOMMY DODD MANGLES - PADDERS - RANGES - SCUTCHERS 


SINGERS: - SQUEEZERS - TENTERS - WASHERS - WINDERS 
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The Birmingham Meeting 


tere meeting of the Southern Tex 
tile Association at Birmingham. 
Ala.. last Friday and Saturday, was 


have 
of fhe Hes it] histor 


heen one 


iLrendancs vhile no is iarge 
as tor etings 1 fhe Carolinas 
was very good and at every session 
practi vy every seat in the room 
WAS 

The addresses and discussions 
were unusually good and the ban 
quel went over with pep and snap 


The the banquet Was 
the Avondale Mill Band, which in 


cluded in its playing a great many 


splendid band and 1s a credit to the 
Avondale Mills 

The success of the Birmingham 
meeting was due in a large 


Donald Comet whi has nist SI 


Measure 
lit’ 
ceeded his father. the late Gov. B. B 
Comer, as president of the Avondale 
Mill group 

Mr. Comer gave his entire time 
during the two days to the conven 
tion and did everything in his power 


io make it a success 


Everyone came away with words 
of praise and commendation for Don 
comer 

As the result of the Birmingham 
meeting it was voted to form a 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
section of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation and Oliver Murphy of 
Shawmut, Ala. was unanimously 
elected as General Chairman. 

Mr. Murphy has been one of the 
most active and loyal members of 
the Southern Textile Association. 
and under his management the new 
section is certain to have active and 
heneficial sessions. 

(One presence at the Birmingham 
meeting, that was especially appre- 
ciated, was that of Mrs. T. C. 


Thompson, president of the Buek 
Creek Cotton at Siluria, Ala 
Mrs. Thompson is intensely inter- 


ested in the welfare of the cotton 


Milti pe pie and the 


development oft 


ihe superintendents and overseers 


and took an active interest in the 


Professor Foster 


wre Wwe were iT) Birmingham 
last Fridav we noticed 


Im a 
newspaper report that part of the 
weakness of cotton on that dav was 
ue to a statement by Professor 
Foster of the Bureau of Agricultur 
il Economies of the North Carolina 
State Colleg 


We showed it to a former student 


N State College and had a 
rood laugh over a cotton market be 
influenced bv anvthing that a 
col.ege professor said 

When eoattor irs advanced the 
Department of Agricultural Eeo 
nor cs checked he advances hy 
giving out a statement to the effe 
that prices would later deeling 

When the market advanced again 
they came to the rescue ef the bears 
Dy Piving out a carrvover statement! 
in excess of that of Secretary 


Hester's, 

Prior to both of these statements 
certain specu'tators, the same in 
each case, sold long lines of cotton 
was only a comncidence. 

lollowing the recent growing fig- 
ures the market again showed signs 
of strength and “Prof.” Foster also 
of the Agricultural Economic Ser- 
vice, reported to have in his feeble 
way tmed to give aid to the bears 
by saying that present prices of 
cotton are not justified 

“Prot located on the 
very nothern edge of the cotton belt 
and knows nothing of cotton condi- 
lions. There is nothing in his record 


ey iS 


fo cause anyone to heed anything 
that he says about the cotton crop 
or cotton values. 


We do not wish LPP cotton 


much above presen! prices hist 
every suggestion of wenkness 1s 
seized upon by buyers of cotton 


goods as a pretext for securing low- 
er prices and the 
than the farmers by reason of every 
weakne 

While conducting bear operations 
against the market the two larges! 
have an army of! 
cotton buyers who are in every part 
of the South buying every bale of 
spot cotton, offered for sate and the 
basis is highest ever known. 

Later it is gomege to he hard to 
buy cotton in the country and mills 
are going to be forced to pay what- 
ever price is demanded by the cotton 
dealers, 


miiis tose more 


sin cotion prices, 


cotton dealers 


Resolutions vs. Action 


HE ecotton manufacturers Of New 

England imitating 
the carded spinners of the 
south. 

Many times the yarn spinners 
have met and unanimously agreed 
fo curtail and then gone home and 

night runs. 


seem to be 


yarn 


ster’ed some mills on 


Many times they have met and 
igreed not to sell below cost of Drt- 
duction, then rushed for the tele- 
iph ‘fice to wire thelr selling 


rent to book business af the mar- 


The cotton manufacturers of New 
Eng:and in week said 
that they were not going to move 
any more mills South, but as soon 
as they went home the Appleton 
Mills announced the movement of a 
$780,000 unit and reports of two 
other impending movements have 
heen received 

New England will remain a big 
factor in cotton manufacturing, but 
if can not compete in certain lines 
of goods and the movement or dis- 
mantiement of such mills is inevita- 


session last 


Five years from now New England 
will have less than 10,000,000 spin- 


dies 


Carry-Over Calculations 
S PPOSE a mill manager instead 

of eounting the number of bales 
on hand at the end of the vear said: 
“We received 1.000.000 pounds of 
‘olton and produced 800,000 pounds 
therefore, we have on 
hand 200,000 pounds of cotton and I 
will put that on my statement.” 

It would of 
and absurd calculation but it is ex- 
actly the same kind of calculation 
that was made by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics 
when they produced a_ 7,800,000 
carry-over figure and- broke the 
market to the great financial bene- 
lif of certain large speculators. 

They said “We had so much cot- 
ton on August Ist, 1926, and a crop 
of so much and the International! 
Federation says that so much was 
consumed, therefore the difference 


(yy 


Collier se he foolish 


was on hand August ist, 1927.” 
They not only took the figures of 
the International Federation at full 
although it is 
average annual 


known 
error of 


face value. 
that the 
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that organization has been 300,000 
bales, but they entirely passed over 
the stalement of the International! 
Federation that their figures were 
compiled reports ol 
per cent of the mills m tne world 
and did not take 


msec for hatting. 


from 
into account cotton 
padding and many 
other DUPPOSses. 

secretary Hester is to be thanked 
lor exposing the tr 
Department ol 


Kconomics 


‘kery of the 
statement of the 
Agricultural 


Textiles and Everybody 


HE apparently well-founded ob- 
servation of David Clark, pub- 
lisher of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, that the period of prosperity 
which has evidently set in for the 
textile industry promises to be of 
much duration will be received 
with a considerable degree of grati- 
fication not oniy by the workers in 
the textile industry and the stock- 
holders in textile § establishments 
but by merchants, professional men 
and the community in general, he- 
cause the well-being and prosperity 
of every section of the eommunity 
is tremendously influenced by con- 
ditions in 
industries 
During the past three years’ or 
more, when cotton mills have been 
operating part time, when textile 
workers and stockholders in the 
mills alike have had their purchas- 
ing power very egreativ curtailed. 
not only these Iwo £roups, but 
everybody ih the business eommu- 
nity has suffered. Fortunately, in 
the greater part of North Carolina. 
we have sufficient diversification in 
industry to offset in a considerable 
measure the ill effects of the de- 
pression in the textile industry. And 
this is the blessing of diversification. 
Even with this fortunate offset. 
however, and even with the textile 
plants as a general rule operating 
the fullest time possible in order to 
provide employment and a liveli- 
hood for their operatives many 
communities have rather keenly 
felf the depression. | 
With mills operating full time 
even, if the manufacturers’ profits 
are narrow In most instances, busi- 
ness in the community as a whole 
is bound to feel a quickening im- 
pulse. The larger volume of goods 
going out in a steady stream from 
milis to the country and the 
world at large and bringing in a re- 
turning flow of money must stimu- 
late business in every line, because 
ihis money merely passes through 
the hands of mill managements. 
mill workers nad mill stockholders. 
Other industries are stimulated and 
ihe workers in those industries and 
the stockholders in those industries 
will profit. Retail and wholesale 
merchants will buy more freely and 
sell a large volume of goods of all] 
kinds. There is a qui¢kened demand 
for farm products, not only for the 
raw cototn which the mills use. but 
for food products of all kinds. Even 
the professional man finds that 
business is better and collections 
easier. 

No wonder the community in gen- 
eral welcomes a prosperous season, 
and prosperity, for the textile indus- 
iry.—Chariotte Observer. 
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Personal News 


— -——, McGraw has resigned as 
second hand in weaving at the Dray 


ton Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C 


Springtield has become sec- 
ond h: ind in weaving at the Drayton 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. € 


Lipe has become overseer 
of carding at the Lydia Mills, Clin 


KE. E. Chapin has been appointed 
assistant manager of ine new 


Phoentx Millis. Inc. Statesville. N. ¢ 


W. C. Frazier has become night 
superintendent (yt he olmbia 
ton Mills. Columbia. Tenn 


L. EK. Bagwell has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Dravton 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.. a position 
which he filled for 12 years. 


1. T. Stewart has resigned as 
overseer of cardime No. 2 at the 
Apaliache plant of the Victor-Mon 
aghan Company, U 


\. W. Chapin, formeriy of the 
Melrose Knitting Company, Raleigh. 
XN. C. has been appointed manager 
of the new Phoenix Mills. Inec.. 
Statesvilie. N. C. 


W. G. Reynolds, formerly superin 
Llendent of the Eastern Manutactur- 
ing Company, Seima, N. C., has been 
appointed manager of the Arcadia 
Mills, Ronda, N. C. 


Ed Millwood, overseer of No. | 
carding at the Apalache plant of the 
Vietor-Monaghan Company, Arling- 
ton, S. C., has also been given charge 
of the No. 2 carding. 


Viss Frances Heynolds and Viiss 
Kunice Lord, both of Batesbure, 
(... have been pul n charge of. the 
wellare program at the: Henrietta 
Mills at Henrietta and Caroleen, N. 


J- W. Skipper has resigned as 
overseer of twisting at the Pelham 
ond hand in twistime at the Loray 
plant of the Manville-Jenckes Com- 
pany, Gastonia, N. 


J. F. Wright, for the past 2 years 
overseer of weaving at the Southern 
srighton Mills, Shannon, Ga. has 
resigned to become superintendent! 
of the milis at Millen, Ga 


James IT. Mooney has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Texas 
Cotton Mills, MeKkinney, Texas, and 
accepted the position of overseer of 
spinning, warping and spooling at 
the Waxahachie Cotton Mills. Wax- 
ahachie, Texas. 


\. F. Bruton, organizer ana for 
pas lour vears presiaent and 
lreasurer of Cascade Mills, Moores 
ville, N. G., has tendered his resicna- 
to become effective January ist, 
in order to give all his_time to the 
Curry-Conrad Manufacturing Com- 


pany, also of Mooresville, manultas 


turers of dress shirts and of which 
he 1s president. 


T. B. Rector, Tormerty overseer of 
cloth room at Adams Duck Millis, 
Vacon, Ga. but recently of Charles 

, has resigned his position 
with the Flovd Company, at that 
piace and retut ned to his home al! 


J. OU. Snow, overseer at the «nil 
fing mill of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Viacon. who has ist 
completed 28 vears service with the 

ompany, Was lLendered an elaborate 
honor of his 


(| nner WeeK It) 


|. Peace, treasurer of the Rose- 
Vanufacturin 
vice-president, go ay and 
Roanoke Milis Com 
pany, Roanoke R pias, 
signed as president of the First Na- 
ional Bank, Henderson, N. in 
der to give all him time to the af- 


ihe mills 


and 


the Ducks 


When the natives of Curmituct 
county, North Carolina, hear a great 
noise on Knott's Island Bay next! 
Monday morning, they will say, one 
another, that Charlotte crowd 
has arrived and are shooting AT 
mucks 

The second week in November of 
each and every year 1s date upon 
which a party travels from Char- 
lotte to Knott's Island Bay, on the 
very northest corner of North Caro- 
lina and scares all the newly arrived 
ducks and geese by shooting AT 
them 

The party this year will consis! 
of Walter B. Pratt, Southern agen! 
Joseph Svkes Bros., and his brother, 
Otis Pratt, a contractor: David 
Clark, editor of:‘Southern Textile 
Bul.elin; Sterling Graydon, presi- 
dent of Carolina Specialty Co.; H. 
Long. Jr.. treasure! of Aileen 
Mills; H. M. Wade, president of H. 
M. Wade Manufacturing Company; 
P. C. Whitlock, lawyer, and F. H. 
Fetzer of Greenwood, 8S. C. 

In shooting at so many ducks this 
party usually manages to kill a few 
hut their greatest function is to 
scare all the ducks and geese out of 
that section. 


Honor Capt. S Smyth On 80th 
Birthday 


Greenville, S- C—Capt. Ellison A. 
Smyth, pioneer textile man of this 
lion, was the guest of honor at 
dinner given by the board of direc- 
lors of the Piedmont & Northern 
Railway. The dinner was given al 
ihe companys plant. The oecasion 
was the captain's 80th birthday. 
High officials of the Piedmont and 
Northern Railroad, including many 
present and former associates of 
Captaim Smyth in the textile indus- 
irv, were here for the affair. FE. 
Thomason, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the road, handled 
all details incident to the dinner. 
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THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


LABORATORY & WORKS EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


COOPER & GRIFFIN, 


INCORPORATED 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Our agencies in every important cot- 
ton producing territory place us in 
position to serve our friends with 
cotton of every character. Particular 


attention paid to mill requirements 


honated Oi 
Finishing Wares 
‘Pr oducts that are:— 
WOODBRIDGE, Nv. 440 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Sumter, S. C.—The first shipment 
of machinery for the plant of the 
Roseknit Company has been received 
here and work of installing it will 
begin within a few days. 


Statesville, N. C. 
knitting mill, knewn as the Phoenix 
Mills, Inc., with headquarters at Lit- 
lle Falis, N. ¥-, is Hearty Led. 
lhe local plant will manutacture 
three-thread sweaters and 
lumberjacks. They will also manu- 
facture of their own varn. A. 
W. Chapin, formerly of the Melrose 
Mill, of Raleigh, N. C., will be in 
charge of the plant, with E. E. 
Chapin assisting 


s new 


fleece. 


Spartanburg, S. C.——The first steps 
foward an mntensive building 
paign at Beaumont Mill, which wil! 
in the completion of between 
i and 50 dwellings for the use ot 
| were taken when 
permits were issued by the building 
construction ol 


dwellings 


l 
mil Operatives, 


hor the 


lt is said upon gooh authority that 
the projected program will involve 
the expenditures of approximately 
£7 5.000 

Durham, N. C. Both large and 
small hosiery mills here are finding 
a ready market for their goods and 
in the*main, running night and day 
shifts lo )6cateh up with 
(mong the larger mills so operating 
are the Emory & Segroves Mill, the 


orders 


Knitwell, Durham Hosiery, and 
(iolden Belt. The smatier mills tn 
clue Better Knit, William Miles, 
and Chapel’s. Weaving mills also 


are having the best business in 


year's 


Lexington, N- C.—Organization of 
Lexington by 
capital is announced. The concern 
Will have $200,000 capital with $100,- 
COO subscribed and paid in, the latte) 
amount being taken wilhin a com 
paratively few 


a silk mull for local 


hours. 

1 comparatively new plant at 
Paterson, N. J., has been purchased 
for local interest and W. ©. Burgin. 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merece and one of the stockholders 
of the new company. are in New 
York to attend to transfer of tille 
and check up the inventory. 


Greenville, S- C.—A charter has 
heen issued ry the secretary of state 
of Delaware to the Piedmont Print 
Works which will operate the plan! 
to be built near Taylors. The au- 
thorized capital is given as $1,000,- 
OOO, including 25,000 shares of no par 
value. The field of mcorporation of 
ihe concern is given generally as 
textile fabrics. Papers were filed by 
the Delaware Registration Company, 
naming M. M. Rogers, L. A. Irwin 
and W. G. Singer, of Wilmington, 
Del., as incorporators. Plans for the 
plant are now being drafted and 
contract will be awarded for build- 
ing within the next few weeks. 


Statesville, N. C. The Pheonix 
Mills have let contract for the elec- 
tric power wiring in their new plant 
fo Electric Supply and Construction 
Company, Statesville. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., are the engineers, 


Whitney, S. C The Whitney 
Manufacturing Company, has let 
contract to Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, through the 
Charlotte office, for installation of 
a number of Texrope drives. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. are the engi- 


neers 


Buena Vista, Va. Several car 
loads of machinery for the new silk 
mill here has arrived and is being 
installed in the new building erected 
near the Norfolk & Western freight 
depot 

The building is 60x340 feet, of 
brick and Iirme and is being 
equipped with the latest design of 
diffused lighting, which will be an 
ornament to that part of the eity. 

Operations are expected to begin 
about November 15, and employment 
will be given to ahout 1150 opera- 
lives 


stee| 
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\\WE FEATURE / 
\ MILL NAMES / 

AND 
\\TRADE MARKS// 


The Farish Company 


100 Worth St 


RATE 


MILL 
SELLING 
AGENTS 


New York 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


i_nderwear,. Corsets and 
Suits, Sweaters. etc 


Rubber 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


ter use on all Kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
Goods. 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimming and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 


Blankets, Hosiery, Bathing 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Villages - 

Real Estate Subdivision and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estate and Home Grounds 

Parks. Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietia Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detall Plans 


Supervision of Landscape and 
ngineering Construction 


Chatham Knitting 
suffered financial 
several months ago and 
was operated for lime by a 
receiver, is now in the hands of tts 
stockholders. operating Iwo shifts, 
and has a ready market for its fin- 
ished product. 


Durham, N. C. 
Mill here, which 
reverses 


Sone 


Augusta, Ga.—Prepared especially 
for a big New Jersev concern which 
is planning to move South, mem 
randa setting forth facts about the 
textile industry in and around Au 
have been mailed to the 
Northern textile firm. 

The information sent to the New 
Jersey concern gives dain rezordine 
fextile§ labor, supply, tax 
rates. freight especially 
eotton goods, and other essentint ion 
formation for mill owners. 


gusta 


water 


rates, 


hnoxville, Tenn. The Knoxvil e 
Lotfon. Mills has purchased a por- 
fron of the Wiliam J. Man- 


ufacturing Company site, 100 by 350 
feet, which whl be used in an ex- 
pansion program bv the p'ant. This 
was announced by ©. T. Leonhardt, 
president of the mills 

Development of the 
said, will begin some time this wn 
ter. The part of the pany 
huilding which the textile mf ob 
tained will be ulthized and later 


larged DV an 


properry, ye 


Olives 


The 


plant in 


Knoxville, Tenn. American 
Bembereg ravon Hanpy 
Valley aft fhe of week cele 
brated lis first anniversary by turn 


ing out 7.000 4 dav of percent ravon 


as compared to oO pounds a veat 
ago. Sixteen hundred persons are 


now emploved, compared with 200 
then 

The birthday sof Dr. H. Hossman. 
head chemist. and wife also were 
celebrated 

Foundation work began Friday 


affernoon on the new Glangzstofl 
Corp. plant nearby, and work is 
under way on the second unit of the 
Bemberg plant 

Greenville, S. C.—Machinery in the 
Renfrew Manufacturing Company, 
plant at Adams, Mass., wil! be in- 
spected this week, with a view of 
being purchased for the plant to be 
constructed at Travelers Rest by 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co.. and loca! 
interests, if was stated by Aug W. 
Smith, president of Brandon. Poin- 
sett and Woodruff Mills. 

Mr. Smith said, however. that it 
was nol certain that the machiners 
would be bought and that as vet 
none of it had been purchased. He 
also said the plant to be constructed 
at Travelers Rest would not be 
known as the Renfrew Manufactur- 
ing Company despite reports to that 
effect which had gained circulation 
in the East. 


Kast Point, Ga.—Plans for consoli- 
dating the Lullwater Manufactur- 
ing Company here and the Oak Knit- 
ling Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., as 
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previously noted, show that the 
present 5,000-spindle yarn mill be- 
ing operated here will remain intact. 
The balance of the equipment now 
al Lullwater will be removed and 
all machinery of Oak Knitting Com- 
pany, at Arcade and Syracuse, will 
he removed and consolidated in 
(yeorgia plant; new organization will 
be known as Oak Knitting Company 
of Georgia, and will have capacity 
of 700 garments daily; output of mill 
will be sold by Tatum, Pinkham & 
Greey, Worth street, New York: A. 
(i. Valasko will be president, C, J. 
Purnell, general manager, T. W. 
Fletcher, 1910 Beechwood avenue, 
Nashville, Tenn. secretary-treasur- 
er; caldwell & Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
are handling financial matters: re- 
ported will issue first mortgage 
bonds on consolidation to amount of 
$380,000: company manufactures 
heavy ribbed underwear, sweater 
coats, sport coats and sleeping gar- 
ments, elc.: Robert & Co., Inc., engi- 
neers, Bona Allen building, Atlanta. 
(ra. 


Mills Are Active 


Atlanta, Ga.—Cotton milis in the 
Southern States continue to operate 
full time, with no curtailment in 
evidence, according to George 5&8. 
Harris, president of the Exposition 
Cotton Mills and head of American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Associatiin. 

Mr. Harris made this announce- 
ment in response to unconfirmed 
reports of curtailments in some sec- 
tions. He said there were no indi- 
cations of immediate curtailment. 

“Although the market is quieter 
than it was several weeks ago, due 
to the break in raw cotton, the gen- 
eral textile industry in the South is 
in a very healthy condition.” 

Mr. Harris declared tnat while 
mills were rather steady buyers of 
raw cotton, there had been no evi- 
dence of lavish buying. 

“While I do not anticipate any 
runaway advance in cotton,” he said, 
“IT believe the staple will sell 2 or 3 
cents above the 20-cent level in the 
near distant future. However, I do 
not look for 30-cenft cotton, or prices 
helow 20 cents, and shoulau it break 
below that level from speculation, it 
will be only temporary.” 

Mr. Harris stated there was ev)- 
dence of considerable disposition on 
the part of growers to hold their 
cotton, apparently becoming conti- 
dent of higher prices by the recent 
rise to 24 cents or better. 


Plants for North 
Carolina 


Virtual assurance of the establish- 
ment of an $8,000,000 group of rayon 
plants in North Carolina was given 
ere following a three-hour confer- 
ence of Albert M. Johnson, of Chica- 
go, president of the National Life 
Insurance Company, and June Har- 
den, of Burlington, with Governor 
McLean, Wade H. Phillips, director 
of the State Department of Conser- 
vation and Development, H. L. Mc- 
Claren, Charlotte tire manufacturer 
and chairman of the Conservation 
Department's Industrial Division, 
and Park Matheson, Conservation 
Department Statistician. 

Mr. Johnson was accompanied by 
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his son and a chemical engineer. 
After the conference he said that he 
was extremely well pleased with 
prospects in the State, the State's 
attitude toward the project and the 
advantages it had to offer and that 
he would establish an initial plant 


in Alamance county, near Burling- 


ton, inferring that the $8,000,000 pro- 


eram would be carried through fol- 


lowing rsults from the initial group. 

The main subjects discussed were 
the labor conditions in the State, 
water power, available and poten- 
lial, taxes, and the advantages ac- 
cruing from taxes paid into the 


367 W. Water St. 


Established 1872 


BALING PRESS 


FOR CLOTH OR YARN 


Size—to suit your needs. 
Power—50 to 500 


Also Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Let us send you our Catalogue. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. inc 


tons. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kinney 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIFICATION 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 


All work supported by 
Engineering Knowledge and Practical Experience 


HARRISON-WRIGHT 


Constructors 
Phone Hemlock 4267 


COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. ©. 


Carding 


Vaughan’'s 


Contains information and tables of useful and prac- 
tical value to the overseer or the man aspiring to 


that position. Amply illustrated. 


Price $1.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Lessons 
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State government. The 
capitalist appeared 
pressed on all scores, 


Chicago 
favorably im- 
and expressed 
the opinion that North Carolina ap- 
peared to be the ideal State for his 
project. 


European Cotton Situation 


Washington, D. C 
\griculture reports a number of in- 
dividuaily favorable developments 
in the cotton situation in Continen- 
tal Europe in August and Septem- 
ber. Included are revival of incom- 
Ing orders in Germany signs of im 
provement in the position of the 
Italian cotton industry and encour. 
ugement to the Alsation section of 
the French cotton industry as a re- 
sult of the Franco-German commer 
cial treaty. Contental spinning and 
weaving mills also have been gen- 
erally able to maintain activity in 
a satisfactory way, and movemen! 
and consumption ot 


Department ot 


cotton have 
been correspondingly strong. 

Expectations of German spinners 
that autumn would bring a revival 
Of orders have been generally well 
realized. German spinning 
mills maintained operations at near- 
ly capacity int othe first week of 
seplember spinners and weavers 
well supplied with unfilled 
orders extending into January. 

In United Kingdom, yarn and eot 
ion production was considerabls 
curtailed dring- August! Activity in 
ihe American section was about 60 
per cent of full-time capacity. The 
conterence of Cotton Yarn Associa- 
tion and Federation of Master Cot- 
ion Spinners Association 


ber 6 resulted in ;: 


COLTON 


‘ Bee 
are 


Sseplem- 
ecommmendation 
for full stoppage on account of re 
duced trade, on saturdays and Mon- 
days or on equivalent time in all 
mills spinning American cotton ef- 
fective for the period September 10 
to Oetober \ccept ince of this 
recommendation is oplional with 
spinners 

In Czechoslovakia. the 
still favorable for 
fairly high level of 
LIVILY 

Austrian industry is re- 
garded as having passed the period 
of most favorable business 

Reports from Italy as of mid-Sep- 
lember are that the cotton industry 
has been able to increase its | 
although only 


COTLCeCSSIONS. 


outlook is 
retention of a 
cotton mill ae- 


cotton 


sales. 


with severe price 


Reliable Humi 


Since ] 


difying Devices 


Atlanta 
Geergia 


Boston 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Aassachusetts North Carolina South Caroline 


Charlotte Greenville 


BELTING COSTS 
are greatly reduced by installing 


FABREEKA 


Less Initial Cost 

Less Maintenance Cost 
Less Stretch 

Long Life 

Increased Production 


are some of the qualities that are mak- 


ing Fabreeka popular in hundreds of 
Cotton Mills 
the Sonth. 


and other Industries in 


An inguiry will bring a representa- 
tive immediately. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Headquarters 
ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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Defends Carryover Figures 


regaraing the world carryover of that he does not accept the Inter 
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may te in buying raw material as 


\merican cot Henry Hester. national Federation's figures low as and selling 
secretary of the New Orleans Col- cause he does not believe them. He factured woods where markels are 
ton Exchange, has issued a highly practically charges the In‘ernation highest? is human, but its 
Boston, Mass.—The figures issued important statement exp ‘aining whi al Federation with issue incorrect operation may atl times savor ol the 


by Secretary Henry G. Hester of the he does not accept 
Yew ()rieans 


fhe fimures of the 


International Federation of Master 


figures with a view to bearing the 
price of cotton in the interest of the 


Inhuman 
No Grounds for Disbelief. 


stocks of American cotton at Eure- Lotton spinners on mill stocks in spinners Referring to the acceptanc: “To the best of our knowledge ania 
pean muiis, as given by him in his Kurope, 1. $041,000 bales, but in the International Federation belief there is absolutely no ground 
annual carrvovel ‘alculaiions, are stead issues the greally different es- stock figures bv the United States for these retlections on the Interna 
onivy rough estimates secured fron fomate of 775.00 for this itltem. Department of Agriculture, See tional Federalions returns Time 
uropean cotton merehants and view of the fa. t that we aecept the Hester savs,. according to of our siudies of cotton statistics, 
olhers who have no exacl know figures of the International Federa- article in Commerce and Finance of extending over a period o more 


mige of how much eotton tie itt) on mill October 


The Manchester 


‘ks, as being 
pean ive’, it’ ‘orcdme ia) ihe nearly acerirate data 
Federation 


than len vears and mecliudme 
hand ivestiwations of 


(;arside Cotton Ser, to our subscribers to estate we have never disrevered anv evi 
if i! rile MEE Is stif fii at Wry this he noted. mence ry} willful misrepresen ation 
Vi fed nat eit ine difference hetween the Interna ana OF 
StOCK OF it ronal Federa ions teure and Ssecre- ri DY International Federation Wi 
Iniernationa Federation of Mas’ lary Hesters on stocks al huropean io not mean that we Constee the 
lics secured from reliable originat of 266,000 bales, or about 34 per cent fon as 100 per cent correc thal is 
selves. He igures This represents a subs!an- ire on the basis ob returns tron 
houndation He ers lial portion of ihe total diserepane, several housand Spinners 
ssues reet figures with a Hesiers carrvover. estimate pieases Whal ca'l is the 
view to pearing the price of cotio 092.000 and our own statement Lnited States Government to indorse senting the faets truth! 
Vii fsarshie savs 7.413.000 this correctness af sueh re'urns as If the Internal onal 
morse of onirovers “secretary Hester savs it hose mnteres Continued on Page 44 


| INSPECTING 
| SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 
WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
1000 Woodside Bidy. Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St.,. LOWELL, MASS. 


incorporated 1914 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COM PANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Cerrespendence Solicited Catalean en Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 


Perfect 


giving Satisfaction in 


Leading Mills throughout the 


country on all classes of work. 
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EXPERIENCE and SKILL 


in the MANUFACTURE of 


MECHANICAL CLOTHS 


Is Typified in the Producti of 


THE JOSEPH NOONE’S SONS COMPANY 


ALBERT W. NOONE, Prop. A. ERLAND GOYVETTE, Manager 


The Oldest Manufactur;rs in this Country of 


Roller, Clearer and Washer Cloths, and Slasher and Sizing Flannels for Cotton Mills, Printers’ Blankets. 


Piano Cloths and Laundry Blankets 


Every Description of Woolen and Linen Cloths for Machinery 


Ask and Insist that Noone’s Cloth Be Used 
WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO., Selling Agents, BOSTON 


ARNOLD T. MALONE, Manager 


State Ag! Society 
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= 


PETERBOROUGH, 105 WASHINGTON 
N. H. ESTABLISHED ows BOSTON, MASS. 
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In Fashionable Hosiery 


The increasing popularity 
of combination silk and ray- 
on hosiery is significant of 
the appeal created by its 
lustrous, filmy beauty and 
fine wearability ... at a pop- 
ular price. 


Duplan Mills are convert- 
ing huge quantities of com- 
bination yarns for hosiery 
manufacturers demanding 
faultless workmanship in a 
quality product. 

Commission Dept. 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. lL. 


135 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Mills: 


Kingston, Pa. Nanticoke, Pa. 


Hazleton, Pa. 


Defends Carryover Figures 
On Cotton Crop 


Continued from Page 42) 
misrepresented consumplion and 
stocks with a view to bearing the 
price of eotton, as Secretary Hester 
clearly implies, it should be possi- 
ble to demonstrate this beyond 
question by a comparison of the In- 
ternational Federation's figures and 
secretary Hester's. It would be 
found that the International Fed- 
erations stock figures were larger 
than Secretary Hester's and their 
consumption figures were smaller. 
But a comparison of the two sets of 
figures fails to disclose any such 
relationships, as shown below: 


Stocks. of American Cotton at European 
Mills 
According to According to 
Secretary International 
Hester Federation 
July 31, 1922 775,000 838,000 
July 31, 1923 $20,000 496 000 
July 31, 1924 $65,000 500,000 
July 31, 1925 740,000 787,000 


July $1, 1926 670.009 663 000 
Five-vear average 654 % 657.000 
Inly 31, 1927 775.000 1.041.000 


World Consumption of Amercan Cotton 
According to According to 
Secretary International 


Hester Federation 
1921 22 12,107,000 12,757,000 
1922-23 11,949,000 12,666,000 
1923-24 10,598,000 11,107 000 
Five-year aver. 12,466,000 12,703 000 
1926-27 16.385 000 15.777 000 
190274.25 13.366.000 13.256.000 
1925-26 14,310,000 13,730,000 


“Except for the possible but im- 
probable inclusion of a negligible 
quantity of linters in Secretary Hes- 
ter’s figures of European mill 
stocks, all of the foregine firures 
are exclusive of linters. 

“It will be seen that the five-year 
averages of Secretary Hester and 
ihe International Federation on 
European mill stocks are almost 
identical. There is certainly no in- 
dication here that the International 
Federation has overstated’ these 
unless Secretary Hester has 
a'so done so- It wiil be seen that 
the International Federation in the 
five seasons prior to lasi season as 
237,000 bales more than Secretary 
Hester made it. There is certainly 
no indication here that the Interna- 
lional Federation understated con- 
sumption—if if do so, then Secre- 
lary Hester did the same, to an even 
greater degree. 


stocks 


“As Secretary Hester has stated, 
in effect, that he does not accept the 
figures of the International Federa- 
lion because he does not believe the 
returns of foreign spinners, if is per- 
tinent to ask, “Where does he gel 
his figures on European mill 
stocks?’ In all of our research in 
the field of cotton statistics we have 
not discovered any person or per- 
sons, in this or any other country, 
who know, with any close approx!- 
mation, how much cotton the spin- 
ners have in their warehouses, ex- 
cept the spinners themselves. Those 
who have dealings with the. spin- 
ners, such as cotton merchants, may 
ruess, but their guesses are likely 
to be far afield of the facts. If one 
had the forwardings to the mills the 
consumption by the mills in a given 
period and the stocks at the mills 
at the beginning of the period, one 
could arrive by deduction at the 


stocks at the mills at the end of 
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the period—but only the spinner 
knows what was his stock at the be- 
ginning of any given period and his 
consumption during the period, and 
if his statements are thrown out as 
heing unreliable one must resort to 
yuessing whal were the stocks at 
any given time. 

“It must be obvious, on the ver 
face of it. thal Secretary Hester's 
carryover figures being issued on 
August 1 and as of August 1, can be 
nothing else but rough estimates. 
They cover holdings of cotton m all 
parts of the world, and it would be 
simply an impossibility, except alt 
enormous expense and with some 
sort of international force behind it, 
to bring fogether all of these figures 
and tabulate them in a few hours. 
Even in the United States, the Cen- 
sus Bureau, with the force of law 
behind it. takes fourteen days to 
compile the figures on stocks and 
consumption of domestic milis. The 
International Federation takes just 
abou! one month to bring together 
and compile its figures en world 

msumption and world stocks, and, 
until it has done this, not even the 
spinners themselves know what are 
the total stocks at milis of the 
world. Accordingly, it is impossible 
fo issue an accurate figure on the 
item of mill stocks, or on the world 
carrvover as a whole, until about 


the ist of September of each year. 


“Secretary Hester's figures on 
siocks at European mills are based 
on rough estimates made by Euro- 
pean cotton merchants and others 
having dealings with European 
mills, on forwardings to the mills, 
and on his own figures on consump- 
tion which in turn are rough esti- 
mates secured from the same sort 
of sources as his stock figures. The 
writer bases these statements on 
personal inquiries made by him in 
Europe on annual trips during the 
past three years. He secured this 
information, in large part, directly 
from one of those who co-operate 
with Secretary Hester in the com- 
pilation of his figures. 

“As the carryover this vear is 
equal to about 60 per cent of the 
probable crop, it is opviously a 
highiy important factor in the sup- 
ply situation and the market. The 
difference of 761.000 hales hetween 
secretary Hesier’s carryover esti- 
mate of 6,952,000 and our own esti- 
mate of 7,713,000 cannot be dismiss- 
ed as unimportant from a marke! 
standpoint. This may be appreciat- 
ed by visualizing what would be the 
effect on the market if the Govyern- 
ment were to reduce or increase its 
crop estimate hy 761,000 bales 

“As previously stated, we have 
submitted the foregoing because of 
our feeling that we owed it to our 
subscribers to give them a clear 
statement of the facts, as we see 
them. We have wished to avoid 
hecoming involved in the contro- 
versy, aS we recognize the highly 
valuable service which Secretary 
Hester has rendered to the world 
cotton trade through his pioneering 
and constructive work in the field 
of cotton statistics. We feel. how- 
ever, that the issues in this matter 
are so important that they should 
be discussed frankly and imperson- 
ally, from the point of view of the 
best interests of the cotton trade as 
a whole.” 
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Longer 
Your Machines at Less Cost 
For Lubrication 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 


OIL 


and Better Service Krom 


Stays in Bearings—Lasts several times as long per application as 


liquid oil—Keeps off the goods 


Don’t let your machinery — your so remarkably adhesive (our exclu- 


major investment—grow premature- 
ly old just because of improper or in- 
sufficient 'ubrication. 

Just use NON-FLUID OIL, as over 
70‘. of mills do, and stave off those 
repairs and replacements that halt 
production and sap machine life. 


The fact is that NON-FLUID OIL, is 
all lubricant—pure mineral oil made 


NOTE Like all good things, NON-FLUID OIL 


sive process) that it stays in bearings 
without coaxing—-reducing wear and 
tear—and power consumption, and 
actually costs less per month for 
lubrication because it lasts so much 
longer per application than liquid oil. 
And NON-FLUID OIL “stays put” in 
bearings—won’t drip and shower all 
over the goods to cause oil-spots and 
depreciation. 


has been extensively imitated—in 


claims—not quality. For your own protection be sure that the above trademark is on 


every container—and remember that genuine NON-FLUID OIL can be obtained onh 


through our main office or branch warehouses. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co 

Please send bulletin. 

} “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 

| | “Lubrication of Woolen and Worsted 
Machinery ” 

and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes 

checked below 


MAIN OFFICE: { ] PICKERS [| | BALL BEARINGS 
‘ . SPINNING FRAMES [ ] MOTORS 
292 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 3 . 1 LOOMS Feo 
TWISTE NGS 
southern Agent: Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte. N. C. 


Warehouses: 


Chicago, Ul. Si. Louis, Mo. 


Providence, R. I. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New Orleans, La. Charlotte. N. C. 


Greenville, S. C. 


MILL NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Make an Investment in Appearance 
Cheerful Grounds make Cheerful Workers 
LINDLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 

Pomona, N. C. 

Landscape Architects 


Nurserymen 


Cotton Is Not Cotton 


Last year when Texas rose up as 
a factor in cotton production, men- 
icing the Southeastern States of the 
belt, the students of cotton produc- 
lion deciared the only safety for the 
growers in this part of the 
country was through the growing 
of better cotton on less land \ 
farmer in Greenville county has 
given to the country an example of 


cotton 


how if works Hie grew hetter cot 
fon While his neighbors were 


growing just average cotton he grew 
His neighbors re- 
pound for ther 
his for 30 
They got $100 a 


hale 


there 


cotton 


longer 
ceived YO cents & 
and he sold 
pound 
hale and he received S150 a 
In the Wall Street 
editorial based upon what thal 


did I! 


CoLtion 


cents 


Journal 

(;reenville county tarme! 
the sfhory 

Thirty 

a South Carolina mill paid a 


felis 


cents a pound is the price 


lenani 


farmer of Greenville county im that 
State for his cotton While this 
man was receiving $150 a bale for 
his cotton the average tarmer was 
getting S100. Perhaps those $100-a 
bale men would like to get into the 
S150) class It fhev wish earnestly 
ine gate is Ope; 


This received Cents 
una he produced CoOL Ton 
ih if was worth the price The Huv- 


ers even told him that if it had been 


He: 


properly ginned they would have 
paid more for it. It is hardly neces. 
sary to say that this man did nol 
draw home seed from the gin, a 
mixture of everything that might 
be going through, and plant that 
He hought pure-bred seed of a test- 
ml long staple strain, and raised a 
superior cotton. 

Things are worth what they will 


fhe market. \ porterhouse 
wil sell for more than a 
therefore. it 1s worth 


STeHK piece 


mf liver. 


pay 30 cents ‘a pound for 


(ithe length of cotton and 20 cents 
for another. it seems obvious that. 
other things beme equal, the 30- 
cent kind is the one to raise. Those 
other things—vyield per acre and 
earliness in. reaching development! 
lo stage a beyond weevil damage, 


are approximately equal. 


Sometimes the ohiection is offered 


that long staple cotton cannot he 
raised except in a few favored sec- 
tions. -Qn the authority of David 
Rn. Coker of Hartsville, S. C.. who is 


recognized throughout the South as 
an authority on cotton breeding, if 


that can he raised 


i> assert 


nearly all the cotton bell That 
question was specifically asked Mr 
Coker, and his reply was an em 
phatic ves 

There is conthet of 
among experts as to whether long 
staple will vield as much to the acre 


is the short varieties Even if 1! 
the premium 0! 
long staple lo be considered. The 


(hoes not. lhere is 


ihe 


money value per acre should be in 
favor of the tong staple At this 


lime, when buyers are complaining 
that the quality of is deteri- 
ind farmers are complain- 
nik that the price received is helow 
cost of production, this matter of a 
longer staple should be given serious 
thought. 

In this, however, some responsi- 
bility rests upon the buyers. So long 


cotton 
orating 
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not 


sel] 


as a farmer, fortunate enough 
to be able to direct to a mill. 
gets an average price for his cotton 
without regard to staple, he will not 


iry to raise a superior strain. Thal 
is the situation today. Buyers give 
an average price and take it as if 
comes. As a result the quality is 


roing backwards It is a waste of 
efiort fo ask farmers LO raise 30- 
cent cotton and sell .it at the same 
price as that given the man who 
raises a 15-cent kind. 


first-class cotton is to be pro- 


If a 


duced, both producers and buyers 
must get towether on the matter and 
devise a system which the farmer 


Will get 
worth 


Will of B. B. Comer 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Avondale 
Vills. consisting of several 
mills m with the one in 
Birmingham in particular, the larg- 
est unit of the Braxton Brage Com- 


whatever price his cotton is 
Spartanburg Herald. 


tive siale. 


er estate, will never be sold as long 
as the nine children of the forme: 
head of the corporation have not 


The estate of former 
Comer, amounting to 


passed away 
zovernor B. B 


more than $1,500,000. is left to his 
nine children, the will having jusf 


heen probated 

The estate is to he kept iT) iriust 
during the life of the children. The 
will that Sally B. Come 
Lathrop, John Fletcher Comer, J. 
Vie Donald Comer, B. B. Comer. IT. 
and Hugh M. 
board 
fate and to 
and share 
children, Sally B. 
Fietcher Comer, J. 
Mignon 
in Buek,. Mrs 


directs 


compose a 


Lrustees to manage the es- 


the 
alike amone 


distribute income 
the 

Lathrop, 
VMeDonald 
Smith, Kather- 
Braxton Na. 


nine 
John 


(omer. 


fevelle 


bors, Mrs. Eva J. Riding. B. B. Com- 
er, and Hugh Comer. This 
trust shall continue up to the time 


of the death of 
children named 


the survivor of the 


\ trust provided $50,000 which is 
fo be used by the trustees of the 


First Methodist church in the main- 
fenance of the Eva Comer Coopera- 
live Home. Five thousand was left 
lo the co-executors for endowments 
to two cots in the children’s hospi- 
fal. Ten thousand dollars a year 1s 
left during her life to Mr. Comer’s 
second wife. John Fletcher Come 
and J. McDonald Comer are co-exe- 


cutors., 


Near-Silk to Replace 
Cotton Cords on Hats 
Of Uncle Sam’s Boys 


Washington. D. 


Sam as 
personified by the war: department, 


iy indulge the desire of his mili- 
lary nephews to add to their smart- 
ness Dv wearing hat 


In place of issue ¢ 


cords 


reds 


near-silk 
the regular 
of cotton and mohair. 
some soldiers with a Beau Brum 
mel complex, the department learns, 
have provided themselves with the 
more brilliant hat ornaments al 


their own expense and now the de 


partment will see if it can't foot 
the bill itself. Artificial silk cords 
have been ordered for troops af 


Benning, Ga., Fort Ripley, Kan.., 
and Fort Bragg, N. C.. to test their 
durability. 


| 
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Oasier Iravelling BRETON 
TWISTER RING 


OTTON Yarn Manufacturers now have in ‘‘Breton” 

Twister Ring Grease, a lubricant which at once and 

lastingly destroys the annoying and expensive fric- 
tional affinity between the twister ring and the traveler. 


‘““Breton”’ is of a consistency sufficient to sustain lubrication 
against frictional heat developed in high speeds, thus sav- 
ing traveler replacement. It leaves no “heel.”’ 


For instance . . . let’s see the expression of a representa- 
tive mill concerning performance... 


“On a spindle fitted with rings 44" diameter using a 
No. 7 traveler —— 


Running at 4,000 r.p.m., we are accustomed to a 
continuous run of twenty-three hours —— 


Using a 23-25 count with a pull of 12 to 14 ounces 
in the cord.” 


A ring lubricant that will give 1230 miles service on a single 
application yields yarn production. Judge the value foryourself! 


Possibly a working sample would be interesting to you 


| BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEw YORK 
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For “Sledded” or “Dirty Cotton” 


The Eclipse 


NEW 


AND 


IMPROVED 


Yarn Cleaning Device 


We are now offering to the cotton industry a 
Yarn Cleaning Device with new and startling 
improvements. 

This new cleaner automatically adjusts itself 
to any size yarn, also a new feature of auto- 
matically disposing the dirt after removing it 
from the yarn. The device is small in size and 
built strong. With reasonable care it will not 
give any trouble or expense to maintain in per- 
fect operative condition. 

This new Yarn Cleaning Device will clean 
yarn made from sledded or dirty cotton cleaner 
than double carded yarn. It will not roughen 
or chaff the yarn. It will not decrease: winding 
production. 

We have been years in perfecting a real yarn 
cleaning device. We now have it. 

The New Eclipse Yarn Cleaner can be easily 
attached to any make of cone, winder or spooler. 
Do not get our new device confused with our 
old device—you have never tried this new device 
out. 

We know that our new Cleaning Device will 
improve your product without increasing pro- 
duction costs. 

Write or wire us for a demonstration and we 
will have one of our representatives call and 
give you a demonstration without any charge 
to you. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, 


INC. 
Elmira, New York 


| 
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an admitted fact that to some extent the staple suffers. And be this very slight, this 
undesirable condition of the staple cannot be wholly corrected in the finished yarns 
It probably will not be so noticeable in weaving light fabrics, however, m high sley 
goods this weakened fibre shows up in ‘the running qualities of the goods. With condi- 
tions such as this, the high speed machinery helps in putting the varn to the loom in 
about the same condition as it came trom the spinning frame 

The manufacturers of the high speed spoolers and warpers assume that 3 per cent 
of the net cost of this machinery will cover all supplies and repairs annually. We have 
found this percentage high as our supplies and repairs for a vear average only one-half 
of one per cent. 

Numerous time, we have been questioned regarding the type of men we use as 
second hands and section men on our high speed machinery and I would like to say in 
this connection that we have the same men in charge now that we had when we were 
operating regular spoolers and warpers only 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: We will now have the pleasure of hearing from J. H. 
Howarth, assistant superintendent, Lanett Mill Division, West Point Man- 
utacturing Company, Lanett, Ala., who will speak to us upon the subject, 
“Advantages of High Speed Winding and High Speed Warping.’ Mr. Ho- 
warth. (Applause. ) 


ADVANTAGES OF HIGH SPEED WINDING AND HIGH SPEED 
WARPING 


By J. H. Howarth 


One of the many questions we are asked is “Why did you preter Universal system ?”’ 
The principale reason is, its flexibility in that it can run with any kind of a wind. Our 
warp yarns are all filling wind 

The figures that | am about to give would no doubt vary under different cond 
tions, the saving being more or less according to conditions 

We are just half way in our equipment having 5 warpers and 11 winders, leavin: 
us to put in 5 more warpers and 10 more winders, this will give us one more winder than 
figured on to run the 10 warpers 

The investment is as follows—all based on 14.00 yarn 

Winders, creelers. warpers, 15,000 wood cones, 200 wood section beams, $81,000. 
the saving outside of floor space and carried stock is 

Beam waste saved per week 
Creeling waste saved 
Spool waste saved 


105 pounds 
84 pounds 
53 pounds 


242 


figured at 25 cents per pound is $60.50 per week 
Amount saved on waste per year $ 3,146.00 
Labor saving per year 19,344.00 
$22,490.00 
Net annual return on investment 27.4 per cent. 

Number of hands used in the spool rooms under old system: 

138 hands at $1590.00 per week is cost of .00795 per pound. Number of hands under 
Universal system 100 at $1218.80 is cost of .00609 per pound both figure on 200,000 
pounds per week. This is a saving of .00186 which on 200,000 pounds is $19,344.00 per 
year. Number of employees saved 38. 

We do away with 50,000 wood and hibre spools, the depreciation of which is $1,250.00 
per year. Also do away with the great amount of yarn that is carried on the spools all 
the time, this is really a saving as the yarn has to be carried until it weakens so it cannot 
be run, 

A test run on 16 looms, 8 looms om warps made by each system with the following 
result: 


Old Warpers New Warpers 


Loose ends 29 Loose ends 24 
Knots 167 Knots 142 
29 (;outs 24 
Kinks Kinks 6 

234 19% 


Or 78 stops per day on 8 looms 
Or 9.6 stops per loom per day. 


65 stops per day 8 looms 
or 8.1 per loom per day. 


The yarn is delivered to the winders on filling wound warp bobbins (any wind can 
be used) the winder is operated at a speed of about 500 yards per minute, the yarn being 
wound on wooden cones like this—the cone when full holds about 4 pounds of yarn. 

Would say right here that we had a little trouble tc get the girls accustomed to the 
winders after leaving the spoolers, but 1 do not think it was any different than we always 
have when we try to introduce new ideas or new machinery. We use the Boyce knotter 
on winder and also on creeling. 


The creel is built in such a way that two cones are placed on in a manner that the 
end from either will run true to the same guide or tension, first a cone is placed in posi 
tion and threaded leaving the end on the mside ot cone (which has been left long on 
winder), hanging, another cone is then put in creel and the end of yarn is tied to what 
is the inside end of first cone, so when the first cone is empty it follows that it picks 
right up and starts on second cone, then creeling hand takes off the empty cone and puts 
in the full one and repeats the operation already described, so that you creel continuously 
and never stop warper for any creeling. We have a rack built that holds 100 cones and 
use this instead of boxes to carry cones to warperts, the cones being placed in rack irom 
winder. 

Remember that the cones in warper are stationary, when the first cone is empty it 
automatically transfers to the full cone, this eliminates the tying of ends like old warpers 
and the pulling through of the knots which make the saving in waste already referred to. 

You will readily see that there is no limit to the strength of threads in creel vour 
limit is the size of section beam, we are using wooden beams, 28-inch heads. We are 
putting 15,000 vards to beam of 400 ends 14.00 yarn, Warpefs running 300 yards per 
minute. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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RING SPINNING FRAME =| 
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E = 
: Catering to Particular Spinners : 

= Detail proposals for machinery may appear much alike but—the first cost is not : 

: the last—so do not let the purchase price obscure future operating cost and quality of |= 

=| production. 
(= = 

= Our experience of nearly one hundred years, catering to the detail and particular = 

= specifications inspired by men who have devoted their lives in the harness, calls for = 

; BB your earnest consideration, for the know how is usually the difference between out- = 
2 standing success, and ordinary unsuccessful plodding. 2 

E Let us name you some of the most desirable mills equipped with Fales & Jenks = 
= = 

[ : Spinning Frames and Twisters and study our catalogues, then let us get together and = 
'" : consider the replacement of your obsolete equipment or proper repairs where needed. = 
| = 
: = 

: 
2 = 

Z COMPLETE WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. COTTON = 

= OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY = 

= WOONSOCKET, R. L. 

MAIN OFFICE AND FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY SOUTHERN OFFICE =| 

a EXPORT AGENT SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY WOODSIDE BLDG. =| 

=| EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY Z| 

= SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY =| 

= EQUIPMENT PAWTUCKET, R. 1. MACHINERY 
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James H. Hurley and Ek. Tudor Gr Auctioneer 
1141ST AUCTION SALE 
\. V. Morris & Sons 


300—LOTS—300 
Machinery 
and Equipment 


NOS. 5 and 6 MORRIS MILLS 


Just off Market Street, rear of Barnes Hotel 


AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17TH, 1927 


Beginning at 11 o'clock, A. VM. on the premises, and continuing tm 


By order of 


Cotton 


ocder nunbcred in ue until all lots have been sold 
Including breaket ntermediate ind finisher pickers Waste 
picker and leanne! Saco & Pettee 4 ira Saco & Pettee slubbers, 50 
heads A Pettee drawing A Pette« ediates & 
Pettee fine frame Lowel pinning pindls Saco 
Petts ning Mod winders, 
| tut doublet Hopedal ris opin 
shatiting, et 

To be sold separately, to the highest bidders, wit! 


G. L. & H. J. GROSS, INC. 


Real Estate and Insurance 170 Westminster Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY TOO 


Science has worked marvels to make possible a tremen- 
dous increase in the quality of textile production. 

Science has materially aided also the production of lofti- 
ness, soft texture, and bright clear color to textiles through 
the origination and use of the special purpose 


These cleaners embody the idea that alkalies specially 
manufactured for distinct uses must of necessity produce 
better and more efficient results than the ordinary alkalies. 


These expectations have béen so fully realized that every 
day is adding to the number of mill men who find the use of 
these special alkalies indispensable to 
the production of those finer qualities 
which distinguish the results which 
they produce. And it costs no more 
to use them. 

An order on your supply house will 
prove these facts to your satisfaction 
or the trial costs you nothing. 


Ask vour supply man for “WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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We had figured 8 warpers to do our work but got two extra to do away with nitht 
warping as we run 25,000 spindles nights and spool and warp all night yarns in the day 
run 


The cones are emptied every time and returned to the winders and this 1 wherc the 
saving of carrying dead yarn comes in 

We find that we have better beams on these warpers with the wooden heads than 
under the old system and we note improvement in the running of warps made from these 
beams, as a summary | would say that we have found that we saved on floor space, on 
waste, on spools, on yarn carried, and have improved warp due to a more even tension 
maintaining elasticity in yarn, less stoppage on looms and though of course we have 
cones between winders and warpers there ts not any where near what vou have all over 
the room on the old system 

Answering questions that some would want to know will say that 

Winder hands run spindles 

Section beams are better made on these warpers 

You can get a little more yarn on same size beam 


Waste behind the slasher, beams run out about the same beam for beam put as we 
put more yarn on the beams we save in waste and in doffing of slashers and we th'nk 
that on the whole the runout of beams compare very favorable with the old system 

There ss no-ehance of losing twist in tying the first and last ends of cones in cre2! 
because the winder hand must put the end as she starts in slot at bottom of cone 

As previously stated we use Boyce knotter in creeling and it works all right and does 
not get in the way 

Our experience with the woodcn beam is all to the good, no warping of the wood. 
no breaking of heads and that is a saving in itsell 

We do not believe it is practical to use iron eads at the speed we run, 300 vards 
permMinute, one might do it but they would have to be made heavier than usual, and th 
the momentum caused by the high speed would cause the weighty 
over the place 

That gentlemen about covers the principal points and I will be pleased to talk w th 
any of the gentlemen u they wish to make any point I have not covered 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: The meeting will now go into a business session. 
Of course it is understood about what we are here for in Alabama today, and 
may I, as president of this Association, spend a minute or so in telling you, 
the representatives of the great States of Alabama and Mississippi, some- 
thing of this Association and the object of this especial business meeting? 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT GILBERT 


beam to jump ail 


Nineteen years ago a few cotton mill overseers and superintendents, seeing with an 
inspired and undimmed vision some of the glory and magnificance of the cotton mill 
industry, that is today and will be even greater glory tomorrow, realized the need of 
social intercourse, that they might be mutually helpful to each other. And out of this 
vision was born the Southern Textile Association, not as we see it today. with its creat 
membership and its wondertul organization, but with just a handful of men, who have 
held on till now there isn’t a place on the globe where the hum of the spindle and the 
roar of the cotton mill are heard that this Association is not now known and held in hich 
esteem. 

This. Association is our heritage from the past.. We are reaping that which has been 
so unselfishly sown. It is a dream come true, a vision realized 

It gives me pleasure to think of the great multitudes of men and women who have 
benefited by this Association. The Southern Textile Association did not bring the pure 
blooded Anglo-Saxons down trom the mountains of the Carolinas to the mull sections 
Nor did this Association go to the wind-swept prairies of Southwest Texas and get people 
to go to work in a cotton mill. But it did through its meetings held from time to time 
disseminate a vast knowledge of a great industry that made work run better. enabled 
the spinner to’run more sides, the weaver to run more looms. It taught foremen and 
superintendents not only the technical side cf the industry, but broadened these men till 
today the world is wondering how the South has developed sO rapidly ; how she has 
built up such a wondertul personnel. The training and broadening influence of this 
Association is the answer 

Gentlemen, were I able to get the executives of the mills of the South to study 
seriously the work of this Association, every meeting that is held would be filled to 
overflowing with foremen and superintendents who were sent that they might eet at 
least an mspiration 

The influence of the Assocation has meant more in dollars and cents to the cotton 
mills of the country, more in joy and-happiness to the families, who are dependent upon 
these mills, than any other influence that has ever affected the industry 

Christ taught that greatness is measured by the number of our fellow men we can 
serve. If this be so (and we know that it is) this Association is great to a degree not 
usually realized. The opportunities tor service that have presented themselves have 
long since become so numerous and so tar-reaching that today this is one of the best 
organized societies in the world 

In December, 1920, the officials of this Association, catching something of a glimpse 
of the future usefulness of the Association, and realizing the futility of trying to fulfill 
the demands made upon an organization of this kind, as an experiment called together 
in Charlotte the carders and superintendents to discuss carding alone. The intense in- 
terest shown made them realize that any expansion that the Association might make 
should be along the formation or organization of divisions or sections, representing some 
especial branch of the industry, or some especial section of the country. 

In January, 1921, a Spinners’ Division was formed; later a Weavers’ Division: then 
the Eastern North Carolina Spinners’ Section. Then there was formed the Master 
Mechanics’ Division. On October 12th this year the Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers’ 
Division was formed. There is to be an efiort made this year to form another division 
from the Northern North Carolina and Southern Virginia Sections 

The real work of the Association is coniimed to these sectional meetings. as any sec- 
tional chairman will most enthusiastically tell you. A summary of all the work done 
at these sectional meetings is read at the semi-annual meeting of the parent body of the 
Association, as was done here yesterday. These papers, which are the products of some 
of the best minds in the industry, are published in the books of proceedings of the 
Southern Textile Association 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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These are the belts for small pulleys 


(because they are more pliable) 
Small pulleys require the most pliable small pulleys. 
vay belting. It has got to be able to get : 
down and bend, perhaps a thousand Duxbak Belting always lasts longer on 
| times a minute. Flex a piece of stiff small pulleys just because it is pliable. 
i belting in your hands and see how in- The next time you buy belting for small 
| adequately it meets the demands of pulleys make sure it ts pliab/le belting. 


| CENTER DISTANCES 
Send for 


a, We are publishing a new authori- 
Leather Bett Doi, tative article on center distances. 
this free Let us mail you a copy! 
booklet! i Belt Manufacturers Name 
Main Office and Factory 
Company 
25 FERRY STREET NEW YORK : 


Branches « ad Distributors in All Principal Cities Address 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Town —. 


pinning Spindles Looms 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


Recent 


changes__ 


Now, You Can Get It! 


SECOND EDITION 


Clark’s 


Weave Room Calculations 


by 
W. A. Graham Clark 


(Chief, Textile Division, U. S. Tariff Commission) 


Completely Revised and Enlarged 


This new edition lists more than 2,700 fabrics, and 


includes many valuable additions and 
improvements 
Price $3.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Have you carefully examined one of the recent issues of this book? I{ not, it b 
necessary in order to appreciate fully the real good the Association is doing. In addition 
to the deliberations and findings ef the Southern Textile Association, it carries a full 
and complete record of all experiments periormed and all work done by that most 
excellent of all textile societies, the Arkwrights, Inc. This book is a masterpiece, a 


classic, and should be in the hands of every foreman and superintendent and manager in 
the South 


Gentlemen, the Southern Textile Association is today your guest, and this guest 
brings to yau an invitation and a promise—the invitation to join with us in doing a 
work that we as a whole can do—and a promise to share with you all the glory that 
comes trom the laudable efforts of a body of men organized to do a great work ior a 
fine industry and share with you the pleasure of going with us as we in fancy look into 
the future to the vast cotton mill empires that are being builded and perhaps look into 
the past and catch a glimpse of the struggles of a few whose visions were never dimmed 


MURPHY REVIEWS ASSOCIATION’S WORK 


Ouiver G: Murpuny (Shawmut, Ala.) I would like to give my experience. Having 
been brought up in the Methodist Church, I like to give my experiences. I joined the 
Southern Textile Association so long ago that I have almost forgotten when it was. | 
will be trank and honest with you. | went for several vears, and I didn’t think | was 
getting anywhere, although I was having a good time socially 1 didn't exactly take 
my recreation that way because that was before Volstead days 


Well, about January 1, 120, as vou mentioned, Mr. President, I noticed they had a 
carders' meeting, and the fellows talked pretty plain. So, when they went to Spartan 
burg, | got on the train and went up there to see what they were doing. Folks were 
talking right out in meeting, and that was unusual. As they were discussing fine yarns, 
[ thought I would have seme fun, so I got up in the meeting, and told them sume 
experience | had with cords. An old friend of mine got up and took issue with me, 
that I was not on my job. He met me outside after the meeting was over and he told 
me he didn't want to offend. I knew that, of course, but I knew what I was doing and 
I thought I would tell them about it 


I went home. and then thev had a weavers’ meeting. and evervbeodyv was talking 


That’s a unanimous proposititon. It reminded me of a darkey story A white tellow 
had been losing his chickens, and he suspected that a certain negro who lived pretty 
close to him was getting his chickens. So he decided to write him a letter, and he wrote, 
“Nigger, you had better let my chickens alone; if you don’t, some morning you are 
going to wake up dead.” The negro got it about sundown. He couldn't sleep that 
night. He worried all night. He walked down to the chief of police the next morning, 
and hé said, “Boss, dis nigger needs protection.” “What's the matter?” “Look at dis 
note dat I got through the mail last night.” The chief of police read it: “Nigger you 
had better let my chickens alone; if you don't, some morning vou are going to wake 
up dead.” He said, “Well, John, that’s all right; just let the man’s chickens alone.” 
“But, Bess, you don't seem to understand dat dis is a unanimous note. How does | 


whore chickens if 


Well, | came home, and:I sent my carders and weavers to some of their meetings 
[ am sold on the Southern Textile Association the way she is functioning today It is 
worth a lot of money to us. As an Alahamian, I[ wil! sav that we are very mcdesi 
Being Irish personally, I really think that, while Alabama will probably fight amongst 
themselves,.it will do us all a lot of good. When our boys went to the wai, our Ala 
bama boys, they fought amongst themselves, and then they fought in New York, and 
then they went overseas and tought thé Alles, and it was decided the only thing to do 
with those tellows was to get them up in the tront, for they were going to fight some- 
thing 

Now, at the same time we don’t want to be parasites. We can get the majority of 
the information that is sent out from the textile papers. The Atlanta Journal says “It 
covers Dixie like the dew.” I think of the textile papers like I do of the sun. They 
permeate our Southland. The sunshine helps the flowers. The South winds from the 
South bring their breath to the aid of the roses, and the warm sunshine kisses our hill 
sides, and brings that snowy white fleecy staple to our fields, which is one of God's 
greatest blessings to mankind—cotton. The textile papers bring to us the gathered 
knowledge, but we down in Alabama don't want to be parasites. We want to take our 
part in this forward movement, and as tar as I am personally concerned I would be 
delighted to see a section formed here in Alabama to co-operate and help push forward 
this wondertul industry that so little is known about. I would not sav that but for the 
fact that what vou know about cotton vou find consists largely of theories Backed up 
bv tacts, we know very little 


As far as | am concerned, Mr. President, count on me. to be of anv service to vou 
that | can in helping to organize here a section tor Alabama and Mississippi 


PRESIDENT GILBERT: We would like to hear from some one else on that 
subject. How do you feel, Mr. Phillips, of Buck Creek? 


Mr. PuHILuips: One thing I would like to bring out, and that is that | 
was in Eastern Carolina for about three years, and just about the last two 
years we had the Eastern Carolina Spinning Division, and I don’t know of 
anything that did any more good than that. I would like to see a section 
organized in Alabama and Mississippi. My concern and I will.back it 100 
per cent. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT GILBERT: Some one else? Mr. Mangum? 

Mr. MANGuM: I am very heartily in favor of it. It has not meen my 
privilege to attend the Association very much. I have been in Alabama, and 
i have in the past 14 years attended some three or four times. While over 
in Carolina, I attended very regularly, and enjoyed the meetings, and derived 
quite a lot of benefit from them. I have enjoyed the pleasure of attending 
them, but I have not had the pleasure of attending many of them, and | 
think such an organization would help our section tremendously. I am 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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All Kinds, Sizes and Types of Calenders For 
Finishing The Various Classes Of 
Cotton Fabrics 


Roller Friction 
Calenders Calenaers 
Hydraulic Silk 
Calenders Calenders 
Schreiner Embossing 
Calenders Calenders 


Seven-Roll Hydraulic Calender With Textile Roller Bearings 
We Manufacture Machinery for 
Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and 
Frnishing Textile Fabrics and Cotton Warps 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works New York Office 
Providence, R. L. 30 Church St. 


Southern Representative, H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
= = heartily in favor of organized a section for this State together with Missis- 4 
= "Regletered Patent Office 3 PRESIDENT GILBERT: Tell us what you think, Mr. Comer. 
= = DonaLtp Comer (Birmingham, Ala): I cannot help but feel that from / 
= = this meeting here today everyone present has gained, and no one can go : , 
= away without feeling that he has been helped. The meetings of the Associa- eh 
= tion have been helpful in the past. Even though we were not present, we 
. = had the opportunity of reading what you had to say, and the discussions that F 
() Rings = took place. 
= = It seems to me, as a matter of fairness to ourselves and you, if we are 
- y = going to benefit by the proceedings and your discussions from time to time, “ft > 
= A kK => we ought at least tg join with you as members, and share with you the ex- : : 
= Tc nown 3 pense. I certainly would be very glad to join. I believe with a man of : 9 
= = enthusiasm like Mr. Murphy as a leader we can have an excellent organiza- 
: |= tion in Alabama and Mississippi. 
: Throughout the North and South = PRESIDENT GILBERT: Is there someone else from Alabama or Mississippi ‘ 
that would like to say something? 
= = Mr. Harris (Laurel, Miss.): I am from Laurel, Miss., the biggest lumber 
= . - manufacturing town in the world. We consumed in our cotton mill 53 tons . . 
| On Lite = «of refuse from the saw mills, and I have made one or two attemnts to organize 
= 4 = = Mississippi into a textile organization, and I failed. T only had two responses. < 
= = (me man responded very favorably. and another man said that the cotton 
= and = mills were ted small in number to organize. So we will be very glad to ren- ~~ * 
= . = der any help or assistarce in any way at all towards organizing M'ssissipp! ‘ 
= | = with Alabama 
OOC ul 1) 1) l 4 = PRESIDENT GILBERT: Is there some one else who would like to have some- . 


thing to say? 
= C.S Facan: I have been a member of the Textile Association a good 
: mae ° <a . . manv vears. and have attended a few of the meetings. but it has been so far 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. away it has been impossible in a good many instances to attend these meet- is 
= nes, especially for foremen to attend these meetings. Therefore ' think that 


Whitinsville. Mass. it would be a great help to Alabama and Mississippi to get this Division 
= organized. I have gotten a great deal of benefit from these meetings. We a 
W. P. DUTEMPLE, Sou. Agent, Spartanburg, 5. ©. 2 = Oe these gehtlemen, and we can get a great deal of benefit from ) 
| Birmingham, being centrally located, all of us could get here from every 
eB : direction. and I am like Mr. Comer in thinking that. if we can get a man 
like Mr. Murphy at the head of this organization, I am sure we would have iy 
as great an organization as there is in the Textile Association today. 
In the year 1756 When we get through discussing it. I think we could go into an organiza- so 
: 3 : tion, and get it started. and come back to Birmingham about twice a year. 
Be ajamin Franklin sald: and talk over these problems that we have, and, when these Carolinians and , 
Georgians come to Alabama again. we can show them that we have been 
“Tove vour enemies for creatly benefited by this organization. 
A Mempser: I came from North Carolina, and I have not been 
they tell you your faults. ! decided I would get up and say that I owe everything I know to this 
organization, and I get more good out of it than anything I have ever joined. . 
“The customer is never to I think this would be one of the greatest things we could have in Alabama. , 
blame,” so said the great When I got here to this meeting. I didn’t see a single man that I knew, except ’ 
merchant, John Wanamak- those from North Carolina. We should get together and get acquainted, - 
er. We have ever invited and know each other, and love each other, and we get more out of. discus- 1 
our guests to tell us our sions with one another than anything I know of. I would be delighted to | 
faults we welcome con- see an organization like that. I am down at Uniontown. Ala.. making a little 
structive criticism as well bit of everythine. I would be glad to have anybody here stop down there. “ 
as your co-operation; so and will show him anvthing that we have down there. If there is any way I 
mav your hotel become can help out, I would be glad to do it. ; 
more homelike MARSHALL Diittmnc (Gastonia. N. C.): It looks to me like the situation -. 
The Reniamin Franklin is the is ripe for this organization. I believe these people want it. and I believe 
ucunest aad watt  beaatitdlle they will be a help to us, and I am sure we will be a help to them. I believe. 
‘urnished hotel in the midtown Mr. President. that you have the authority to appoint a chairman of this 
section of Philadelphia. committee, and I think you know whom to appoint, and I believe that would 


be the proper procedure to take in this case. Appoint a chairman, and have 
an executive committee named by the chairman, so you can get this organiza- 


tion started. I make that suggestion. 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Mr. RicKMAN (New Orleans, La.): I am not a speech maker. but when 
CHESTNUT &T NINTH STREET anybody steps on my corns, I am going to holler. I can’t see why vou make 


PHILADELPHIR « step-sister out of Louisiana, when vou take Mississippi and Alabama into 
vour arms. Louisiana is situated between Mississippi and Texas. Texas 
has quite a few cotton mills, and they are in such a position that they have 
an association of their own. Het" vou can see, if Mississippi and Alabama 
JO Jaquiow e se ‘sy yno sn ynys NOA B OUT 


Horace LELAND WiccINns, Managing Director 


| ann i am ; Southern Textile Association for at least ten years, cannot stand for it. I 
1200 Rooms (HOTELS) RATES: would like to say in addition to that, that New Orleans in itself has got 
Each With Rath ifs Be j a $4 Upward more spindles than in Mississippi altogether. 
Le 
* 


PRESIDENT GILBERT: As a matter of form, suppose we have a motion 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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Universal-— 


emphatic exponent of dependability. The 

personnel of the company is made up of 
men thoroughly trained and experienced in the 
requirements of spinning. The products of the 
company, therefore, can be depended upon to 
efficiently and economically fill the ring traveler 
needs of mill men. 


T = U. S. Ring Traveler Ca. is a most 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniform in temper ; 
they are uniform in size; they are positively 
correct in circles; they are the result of a long 
search for a better way of doing things. 

The U. S. Ring Traveler Co. found the better 
way. -It is reflected in the special automatic 


Ring Travelers 


aS 


U.S. 


RING TRAVELER 
CO. 


-Standard 


machines designed for cutting and fashioning 
the travelers. Special electric ovens, built under 
the supervision of experts carefully temper U.S. 
Ring Travelers to a degree of uniformity never 
before obtained. An exclusive process of fin- 
ishing gives U. S. Ring Travelers their most 
remarkable smooth finish, guaranteeing with 
their use the smoothest running and a minimum 
breaking of ends and cutting of threads. 


U. S. Ring Travelers stand up better on the 
rings. They wear longer and eliminate chance 
of loss, which is caused so many times by the 
little things incident to the manufacture of 
cotton cloth. 


Products 


Ring Travelers 


The “Bowen” Round Pointed Traveler 
The “Bowen” Square Pointed Traveler 
The “Bowen” Superior Bronze Traveler 
The “Bowen” Steel Grain Twister Traveler 


Spinning Travelers 


Twister Travelers 
The “Bowen” Patented Offset Bronze Twister 
Traveler 


The “Bowen” Patented Offset Steel Twister 
Traveler 


Every Traveler in every box bearing the U. S. Ring Traveler Company’s seal is guaranteed to be 
exactly as marked. There are no disappointments or no delays in canisters shipped you. A com- 
plete stock of every wanted size and style is always ready to be sent anywhere—any time. 


Samples 


Samples will be promptly mailed upon request 


Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 


159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 


Southern Representative: 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 
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Every kind of Bobbin or Spool for 
Every Textile Purpose 


Bobbins Spools 


Warp Wooden Head 
Filling With or without 
Automatic Loom Reinforcement 
Winder 
Woolen Vulcanized Fibre 
vy orsted Rolls of every 
Silk 
Jute Description 
Rayon 


Skewers 
Made by 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


Card Room 


Because we have our own enameling plant we are able to finish both 


plain and colors promptly 


Joseph A. Bryant 


Willlam H. Hayward 
Vice President 


President 


Edward M. Johnson 
Vice President & Treas. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. BOSTON, MASS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 


methods. 
Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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from Alabama, seconded by Mississippi, and voted on by Louisiana. The 
chair will entertain a motion trom Alabama. 

Mr. MAncuM (Birmingham, Ala.): I move we include Louisiana with 
Alabama and Mississippi. 

Mr. RickMAN (New Orleans): 
motion be carried unanimously. 


| make the motion, and urge that the 


The motion was put to vote and unanimously carried. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: Here is an invitation trom Macon, Ga., addressed 
to the Secretary of the Southern Textile Association: ‘Macon extends a 
most cordial invitation to the Southern Textile Association to hold its next 
convention in the heart of Georgia. We will co-operate to the fullest extent 
towards making the meeting one largely attended, and will assist in every 
way towards a good convention.” 

| forgot to appoint a chairman of that Division that we have. just voted 
to form. It seems to be the concensus of opinion that Alabama and Muissis- 
sippi want O. G. Murphy, and if there is no objection to that, he will appoint 
QO. G. Murphy as chairman of that Division, and of course he has the power 
to organize it. (Applause. ) 

A MemBer: May | ask, are the Tennessee mills included in an organiza- 
tion of the Southern Textile Association? 

SECRETARY GREGG: ‘There is not a Tennessee organization, but that has 
been thought of a number of times. 

THe Memper: The West Tennessee mills are probably closer to Alabama 
and Mississippi than the East Tennessee mills. In the formation of this 
section, I think it might be left up to this committee to consider the question 
uf embracing West Tennessee in this group. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: The Southern Textile Association should cover in 
its scope everything from North Carolina to California, and it won't be long 
before it will be covering everything from New England to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. I think it is the finest spirit in the world that ‘Tennessee and these others 
want to know why they have been left out. It is just a case of our not 
having finished the job we have started organizing, and this gentleman has 
just asked if it would be satisfactory to include West Tennessee, if the group 
saw fit. So far as I can see, it will be very praiseworthy for them to do that, 
and, if there is no objection, they will do that. 

J. A. CHAPMAN (Inman, 8S. Q.): None of these meetings are confined to 
those States. As 1 understand it, we are all invited to them? 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: Yes, sir\ 

Davip CLARK (Charlotte, N. &.): Regarding the Macon invitation, | 
move that we leave the next place pf meeting to the president, the vice-presi- 
dent and the chairman of the Boatd of Governors. 

This motion was seconded and 

MARSHALL DILLinG (Gastonia, 
pointed a Courtesy Committee to 
here? 


nanimously carried. 

N. C.): Mr. President, have you ap- 
xpress our thanks for our entertainment 
PRESIDENT GILBERT: Nothing has been done along that line except the 
remarks from the chair. 

MARSHALL DiL_urnc (Gastonia, N. C.): I move, Mr. President, that we 
express our heartfelt appreciation to the City of Birmingham, its Chamber 
ot Commerce and its citizens who have made it possible for us to so enjoy 
this meeting here, and especially the officials of the Avondale Mills, Mr. 
Mangum and Donald Comer, who has given of his time and efforts and made 
it so pleasant here; that we express our thanks for the many kindnesses and 
courtesies we have received here during the past two or three days we have 
been in this city. 

This motion was amended by J. A. Chapman, of Inman, S. C., that it be 
passed by rising vote, and it was so passed unanimously. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: Is there any further business to come before the 
Association? If not, we have had a pleasant meeting here, and we thank 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, and all the others for coming 
here and helping us in this meeting. 

A MEMBER (from Birmingham): It looked like in the beginning that we 
were going to have an organization of Birmingham. Then it looked like we 
were going to have an organization of Alabama and Mississippi, and that we 
would like to have the meetings in Birmingham. Then it looked like we 
were trying to leave out Louisiana, and especially New Orleans, and they 
let Louisiana in. So | suggest that we take all in that are out. 

PRESIDENT GILBERT: That’s not a bad idea. 
to come before the meeting? 


Is there anything further 
If not, a motion to adjourn is in order. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

MARSHALL DILtIne (Gastonia, N. C.): 
dent. 


The motion was seconded and carried, and at 12:20 o'clock p. m. the 
convention was adjourned. 


[ move we adjourn, Mr. Presi- 


>» 
| 
| 
» 
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GOOD BOBBINS 


are essential 


GOOD SPINNING 


ade to fit your spindles properly and best adapted in size 
‘s of yarn you are spinning will give you more and better 


vbins quickly pay for themselves. 


attention should be given to the size and style of spinning 
’d in connection with filling wind. To get the full benefits of 
i the bobbins ‘should be designed to meet the particular condi- 
h mill. Not alone should the style of spindles, traverse, diam- 
and numbers of yarn to be spun be taken into consideration, 
pepeed of front rolls, staple of cotton and other factors. 


For years we have specialized in spinning bobbins. If you have any 
questions as to the size or style of aspinning bobbin, either for warp or 
filling wind, that will best answer your requirements, feel free to write us 
and we will give you the benefit of our experience. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. C. 


The Courtney Co. 
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MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


are used by those manufactut- 
rs vho produce 98% of the 
artificial silk made in the 
U. S. A.! 


“TOLHURST WORKS 
TROY 


New York Office 
Representatives: 


Chicago, I 
M. Pilhashy. Merchants Exchange 
Building San Francisco, Cal 
Kred H. White, Independence Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Westaway Bulliding 
Hamilton, Ont. 
275 Craig West, Montreal, P. © 


Balley, hat 
Railey. J 
Barnwe.l, Jas. L.. O-Carding 


Barrett. T. H.. 


Beck, L. H 


Black. \\ 


20 Church St. 


John 8S. Gage, 8 South Dearborn Street, 


trooks, W. A., Supt. 


Brown, L. L.. Supt 
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Among those who attended the Buller J () Carder. 
meeting of the Southern Textile As- Mill, Summerville, Ga. 
sociation at Birmingham were: Burt, J. A. Spinner, Laurel Mills, 

Laurel. Miss 
Bulterworth, J. V.-Pres.. H 

Butterworth & Sons Chartotte. 

Byers, J. L. Supt, Avondale Mills, 

\iexander City, Ala 

Carter. \ Treas... Mill Devices 
Grastonia, N. © 

Carter Homer, Maste Vechanie. 
Pepperell Mig. Uo. Ope.ika, Ala 

Chapman, James \. V.-Pres and 
Supt., Inman Mill, Inman, C 


Summerville 


Adams, Joe F., O-Spinning, Avondale 
Mills, Pell City, Ala 

gnew, H. Supt., LaFayette 
lon Mills, Ine., Lakavette, Ala 


Aidrich, A. P.. Sales Mer.. 


Clark, David, Editor, Southern Tex- 
Bulletin, Charlotte, 
Hugh V.-Pres. and Supt. 
Cotton Vill. Waco. Texas 
Cobb, G., Supt. and Mer. Geneva 
ftton Mills, Greneva, Ala 
Cochran, W Carder 
Vi.l. Birmingham. Ala 


Clarke. 


Avondate 


young 


4. O. CORN, Chairman 
Carders’ Division 

Southern Textile Associatoin Gol 
rich Machine Works. 

Alford, N. H.. 
Lo. Grreenville. S. © 

Andrews, .. F., Carder, Kincaid 
Gritfin, (ra 

Arrington, N. B.. Salesman, C 
Prowlucts Sales Gareenvilll 


farber-Colman 


\ 


falley, J. B.. Supl.. Wehadkee Yarn 

Mill. Rock Mills, Ala 
Wehadkee Yarn Mulls. 
OCK Mills. Ala 
O-Spinning, Wehadke 
Yarn Mills, Rock Mulls, Ala 
Strowd- 
. Birmingham, Ala 
O-Weraving. Strowd 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Holcombe Co 


Holeombe 


Davis, C. Supt... Thomas Henry & 
Sons, Nashville, Tenn 
Davis, W. F. Supt. Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, 
Denham, Wm. L., Supt. 
Co.. Huntsville, Ala. 
Dilling, Marshall, Supt. A. M. Smyre 
Mie. Gastonia, N. C 
Drawhorn, EK. J. Carder. Eva Jane 
Mill, Svlacauga, Ala 
Dunn, E. Supt. 
Sviacauga, Ala 
Dunn, O. H.. Supbt.. 
J. M. GREGG 
secretary Dutemple, Wim. 
Southern Textile Association Ringe Co. 


a, 


Dallas M fg. 


Avondale Mills. 


Avondale Mills. 


Whitinsville 
Spinning Spartanburg 
President, Montala Mfe J 
Co. Montgomery. Ala Milis, Pell City, Ala 
J Icemorlee Mills, 
Vonroe. N.C 


\vondatle 
Salesman. Souroern 


Belting Co. Atlanta. Ga 


M. W., Overseer, Georgia- Kllenburg, A. J.. Spinner, Summer- 
Kineaid Mill No. 2. Griffin. Ga Ville Cotton Mill, Summerville. Ga. 
tjouchard., Salesman. Boh- Hichard W .. Vachine 
bin and Shuttle Go. Atlanta, Ga Co. Westfield. Mass. 

Bradley, J. Supt.. Adelaide Mill, Chas. No. {4 Overseer. 


Anniston. Als Coosa 


Stundard 
Piedmont, Ala. 


Thatcher Co, 
Georgmia-Kin 


Mill, Griffin, Ga Fanning, E. W.. Salesman. H. F. 
srown, |. L. Sales Engineer, The Livermore Co., Boston, Mass 


Bahnson Winston-Salem, N.C Forbes, T. M., Cot. Mfrs. Assn. 
Clifton Mtge. Co. of Ga. Atlanta. Ga 


Continued on Page 60 
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LOOM 


For 
Cotton and Mohair Pile Fabrics 


Ten Harness Capacity, End Cam Harness Motion 
Reversible Under Power 
Specially Arranged .for Jacquard Work 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N.J. 


S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager. Charlotte. N. C. 


for woven Fab: > 
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Gum Tragasol 


Has Stood the Rigid Test for Years 


Whyr 


Uniformity of Product. 


Added Strength to Yarns. 


Minimizes Shedding. 
Less Loom Stoppages. 
Better Weaving. 
Better Cloth. 


Importers 


Allow us the privilege of a test at your mill. 


John P. Marston Company 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


> 


The sectional steel rocker hinge pin, rocks on 
its two oval faces. Easily removable when ten- 
sion is released. Outlasts any other type of pin. 


Ree. U.S. Pat. of 
throughout the worid 


Strength = Service 


NE joint of Alligator Steel Belt 
Lacing lasts many belts their full 
life. The belt ends are clinched in a 
form grip of steel. This great sur- 
is seldom called upon, but with 
ries on in long efhcient service. 


powerful uni 
plus of strengt! 
it, the tacing car 


Alligator Steel Belt Lacing saves belting and 
operat ing costs. Made in 11 sizes for ail beles 
from 1/16 to 5/8 inch thik 


the world. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL CO. 
4699 Lexington St., » As 


In Angiand at ment. 


Easily purcnas sed 


nelury 


: 


TRACE MARA REGO. US PAT, OFFICE: 


BELT, VACINGE 


Attendance at Birmingham 
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ortenbury, Will, O-Weaving, Ge- 
neva Cotton Mills. Geneva, Ala. 

Frost, Thos. H., Supt.. Strowd-Hol- 
combe. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Funderburk, L. <A. Supt. New 
Canebrake Cotton Mill, Unitontown, 
Ala. 

Gaffney, H.. Fay, Salesman, Sonoco 
Products Co., Hartsville, S. 

Garrison, M. B., Rep., Mill Devices 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Gibbons, A. A... Night O-Weaving, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala. 
Gilbert, L. R.. Treas. and Mer., Au- 
drey Spinning Mills, Weldon, N. C. 
Gilmore, R. C.. Finisher, Avondale 


Mills. Birmingham, Ala. 

Graham, J. A. Supt.. Spencer Mtn. 
Mills. Gastonia, N. C 

Greer, James A. Sou. Mer. Ameri- 


JAS. A. CHAPMAN 


Inman, 8S. C. 
can Wool and 
Greenville, S. C. 

Haddock, Paul F., Sou. Mer.., 
stein & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Hall, W. O-Spinning, Wehadkee 


Cotton Reporter, 


A. Klip- 


Yarn Mills, Rock Mills, Ala. 

Hames, J. W., Supt.. Exposition 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Harris, Arthur W., Treas... Atlanta 
Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, 
Gia 

Harrison, W. Y., Supt., Laurel. Mills, 
Laurel, Miss. 

Hendricks, W. E., Office Mgr., Ope- 


lika Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala. 
Heymer, Frank E., Supt., Eagle 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
Higginbotham, W. H.. Salesman, N. 
Y. & N. J. Lubmeant Co., Atlanta. 
(ih, 
Holcombe, H. H. Mer. Strowd-Hol- 
combe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Holden, W. J.. Supt., Merttas 
Columbus, Ga. 
Holliday, E. M.. 
Cotton Mill. 
Holt. W. R.. 
Vite Co.. 


and 


Mills, 


Finisher, 
Tupelo, Miss 
Asst. Supt.. Muscogee 
Columbus, Ga. 


Tupelo 


Howarth, John H., Asst. Supt., La- 
nett Mill, West Point. Ga. 
Hull, John E.. Mer., Victor Rine 


Traveler Co. 

Hunt, R. B., 
Vills. Shannon. Ga. 

lier, Harry. B., L. R. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Jefferson, Harry, 
Textile Banding Co.. 
Pa. 

Johnson, J. D.. American 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Johnson, P. D. Salesman, 
Textile Specialty Co., 

Johnson, W. L. American 
ing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. 
Spinner, Sou. Brighton 


Wattles & Co.. 


sec... American 


Philadelphia, 
Moistening 


Southern 
Greenville. 


Moisten- 


Johnston, 
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Strowd-Hol- 
Ala. 


D.. Treas.., 
combe Co.. Birmingham, 


Jones. John B.. Production Mar., 
Shawmut Mills, Shawmut, Ala. 

Jones, R. D., Supt., Cowikee Mills, 
Kufaula, Ala. 

Knicht, J. B. Spinner, Avondale 
Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 

Knowles, Luther, Rep., Clinton Corn 
Syrup Co., Clinton, Iowa. 


Lanier, Hylyard L., Rep., National 
Ringe Traveler Co., Shawmut, Ala. 
Lang, H. V., Supt., Columbus Supply 
Co.. Columbus, Ga. 
Langdon, C. C., Asst. 
Mills, Columbus, Ga 
atsch, Otto, V.-Pres., 
Mills Corp., Oxford, Ala. 
eague, J. A. Weaver, Summerville 

Cotton Mill, Summerville, Ga. 

Clair, Emile, Atlanta Harness & 
Reed Mfg. Co. Atlanta, Ga. 

Ligon, L. 8S. Barber-Colman UCo., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Lovill V. W., Supt., Merrimack Mfg. 
Co.. Huntsville, Ala. 

MacAulay, John 3m 
Standard-Goosa-Thatcher 
Piedmont, Ala. 

Macintyre, Bert, 
stein & 


Supt., Meritas 


Southern 


Foreman. 

Mite. Go.. 
Salesman, A. Klip- 
Columbus, Ga. 


McClure, Guy, Roller Covering 
Works, Anniston, Ala. 
McElImore,.J. M., Supt., Talladega 


Cotton Factory, Talladega, Ala. 


MeGee, R. J., Supt., Arcade Cotton 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8. 
McKenney; Paul K. V.-Pres. and 


Treas., Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Gra. 
Mangum, Carl, Slashing and Dyeing, 


Avondale Mills. 
Mangum, Z. H.. 


Ala. 
Avondale 


Birmingham. 
Supt., 


Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 
Martin, W. H.. Birmingham, Ala. 
Massey, A. E., Gen. Supt., Thomas- 


ton Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


Melchor, Guy Sr., Salesman, 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Atlanta, 
(7A. 

Méichor, Guy L. Salesman, 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Atlanta, 
(7a. 


Miller, H. B., Supt. 
Mill. Florence, Ala. 
Miller, M. ¥., O-Spinning, 
Holcombe Co., Birmingham, 


Cherry Cotton 


Strowd- 
Ala. 


Mims, V. A.. Spinner, Avondale Mill, 
Sycamore, Ala. 


Misenheimer, G. W.. Master Me- 
chanic, Avondale -Mill, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Mitchell, W. M. Salesman, 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mitchell, Warren, Salesman, J. E. 
Rhoads & Sons, Greenville, S. C. 


Draper 


Vioon. J Weaver. Avondale Mill, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Morrison, Guy L., Sou. Rep. Penick 


ord 


©. 


Sales Co. Spartanburg. 


Morrow, Harry, Salesman, Joseph 


Sykes Bros., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mullen, T. W., Supt., Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Rosemary, N. C. 

Mungail, T’.. Dyer, Avondale Mill, 
Pell City, Ala. 

Murphy, 0. G., Supt., West Point 
Mfg. Co., Shawmut, Ala. 


Nelson. 
N. 


Thomas, Dean of Texti‘es. 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Nipper, J. W., Supt., Florence Cot- 
ton Mill, Florence, Ala. 
North, Frank G., Rep., Arnold, Hoff- 


man Co. Atlanta, Ga. 
Osteen, W. T., Rep., Seydel 
cal Co. of N. J., Griffin. 


Chemi- 
Gra. 


‘Continued on Page 62) 
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The Improved Regulating Cloth Expander Three and Five Bar 


: FOR WATER MANGLES, STARCH MANGLES, DRY CANS, CALENDERS, MERCERIZING 
AND DYEINGMACHINES 


Expanders are equipped 


with composition or malle- 


able iron. clutches, oilless 


bushings and. bent steel 


bars. We also use when. 
required, special metal 
bars to avoid rust. On. 


-machines for sulphur dye- | 


ing we equip the expand- 


ers with special metal 


clutches and special metal 


bars to resist chemical 


| -eorrosion. For widths be- | 
Patented 


The above cut shows the o-bar Expander with double Regulating Motion 


The Improved Freerunning Scutcher or Opener 


With or without Plaiting Down Attaehment: Scrolls Gear Driven (Belt Driven if Desired) 


) center support, giving rig- 


yond sixty-nine inches, for 
quilts, wide sheetings and | 


similar goods, we install a | 


idity, and we manufac- 
ture the so-called RUB- | 

| COVERED Expand¢- | 
2 er, the rubber tube or | 

4 sleeve covering all the | 
© clutches or bobbins the 
<a | entire width across the | 
THOMAS LEY LAND & inc. | expander. This expander 


is suitable for silk and |. 
rayon fabrics, or for fine | 
Constructed on most approved lines of rigid construction, fitted with universal bearings throughout, cottons. 


also NEW IDEA patented scroll rolls. All revolving parts carefully balanced, which admits 
5] high speed and steady running 


ALSO STRAIGHT AND ANGULAR GUIDES AND BRASS ROLLERS 
Manufactured by 


THOMAS LEYLAND COMPANY, Inc. 


F. T. WALSH, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Mer. 


Office and Works: 
READVILLE STATION, BOSTON 37, MASS. 


Established 50 Years 
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Attendance at Birmingham Richardson, RK. W., The Richardson 
Co.. Lockland, Ohio. 


Continued from Page 60 Roberts, R. O., Asst. Mer... €. R. Mil- 
ler Mfg. Co... Dallas, Texas. 


In 1868, B. S. Roy, overseer of Parks, M. W., O-Spinning, Central Ryckman, Wm. C., Supt., Lane Cot- 
carding, Rockville, Conn. realizing Mill, Sylacauga, Ala ‘ton Mill Co., New Orleans, La. 
the need of a card grinder which Petrea, Frank K., Supt., Swift Mfg. Sails, F., Rep., Textile World, Green- 
would do accurate work and stand Co., Columbus, Ga Ville, S. C. 
up under hard usage, invented the Perry. J. 1D.. Salesman. J. FE. Rhoads’ Sevier, J. C.. Salesman, The Balinson 
original card grinding machine & Sons. Birmingham. Ala Go... Winston-Salem. N. C 
which resulted in revolutionizing Philip, Robert W.. Associate Editor, Schwartz, 8. B., Supt., Maginnis Cot- 
card grinding completely. Cotton. Atlanta. Ga ton Mills, New Orleanas, La. 
Phillips, Geo., Asst. Supt. Sally B. Shinn, J. A., Supt., Tupelo Cotton 
Mill, Sylacauga, Ala. Mills Tupelo, Miss. 
Phillips, J. L., Rep., Southern Tex- ‘Simpson, R. C.. Weaver, Pepperell 
tile Bulletin, Toecoa, Ga. Mig. Co., Opelika, Ala. 
Phillips, J. T.. Supt., Buck Creek Slaughter, W. T., Sou. Rep., Wick- 


Cotton Mill. Siluria. Ala. wire Spencer Steel Co., Charlotte, 
Phillips, W. L., Supt., Social Cirele N. C, 

Cotton Mill. Social Cirele. Ga Smith, O. SS. O-Spinning, Catherine 
Plowden. B. C.. Mfrs. Agent. Textile Mill, Sylacauga, Ala 


Mill Supplies, Griffin, Ga Smith, W. T., Brandon Mill, Green- 
Poole, R. W., Service Man, Draper Ville, S. C. 
Corp.., Allanta. Snow, B.. Salesman. Atlanta 
Porter, J. F.. Salesman. Parks-Cra- Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga 


Roy Calender Roll Grinder grinds rolls per- mer Co., Charlotte, N.C Speighner, Gary, Asst. Supt., Geneva 
nin Pratt, Otto. Salesman. EF. H. Best & Cotton Mill, Geneva, Ala 
fectl) true ithout remoy al from housing. Aflanta. (au Steele. W H.. Salesman. Young 
best results calender rolls should be ground in & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, 


Ala 
their own bearings. This machine has paid for 
‘aris, 
itself quickly in hundreds of mills. It will do Stover, -C; G.. Salesman, Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co... Greenville. Ss. € 
Stribling, J. W., Atlanta Agent. Uni- 
versal Winding Co... Atlanta. Ga. 
Tavior, C. D.. Salesman, National 
Ring Traveler Gaffnev. 
Taylor, L. E. Rep. National Ring 
Traveler Co.. Charlotte. N. 
Thomason, lL. W.. sou. Agent, N. Y. 
N. J. Lubmeant Co. Charlotte. 
Phomason, W. RR. Supt. Palmetto 
Cotton Milks, Palmetto. Cia 
Thompson, V. J.. Supt.. Manchester 
Cotton Mills, Manchester. Ga 


the same in your plant. 


B-S-Roy & Son Co. 


ESTABLISHED /868 


Textile Grinding Machinery 


Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


Thornburg, L. Beaming and 
H \ R R : uw Slashing, Avondale Mills, Pell City, 
Ala 
j » PAUL F. HADDOCK, Chairman Truitt, J. W., Asst. Carder, Avondale 
TRADE MARK -REC US PAT OFF | Vill. Pel] City, Ala. 
is Dyers, Finishers Turner, C. F., Supt. Ga. Mfg. Go.. 
ANG Whitehall, Ga. 


GREASES Southern. Textile Associate Turner, L. Supt., Summerville 


Cotton Mill, Summerville. Ga 
Pratt, W. B., Sou. Agent, Joseph Ward, L. A. Auditor. California 
Svkes Bros., Charlotte, N. C. Cotton Mill Co. Selma. Ala 


C T Down Price. O-Cloth Room. Merri- Wellman. Walter Huntsville. 
u mack Mill, Huntsville, Ala. Ala 


Pyle, Arthur, Spinner, Avondale White, K. D.. Walker Electric Go. 


Q ti Costs Mill, Birmingham, Ala. Columbus. Ga. 
pefa ing Rambow, W. Supt., Southern Wilson, J. A. Supt... Anniston Yarn 


Brighton Mill, Shannon, Ga. Mill, Anniston .Ala. 
Reynolds, B.. Supt., Margare!l Woolf. Douglas \sso 
—by using the best oil. Mill, Huntsville, Ala Textile World, New York City. 


HARRIS OILS are always uniformly high in 
quality, and are correct for the specific purposes 
for which they are intended. 


It is a proven fact that operating costs can be low- 
ered by the LUBRICATION ECONOMY that re- 
sults from using high quality oils like HARRIS. 


7 


7 
v4 
d 
~ 


Harris Oils are made to meet every 
lubricating requirement. Full informa- 
tion will be sent on request. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL Co. 
326 South Water St. | Jineering 
Providence, R. I. FrelinghuySen Ave: Newark,N. Ji: 
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Duncan Explains 
Accounting Plans 


The cost accounting section of the 
Cotton Textile Institute will concen- 
trate on problems of normal produc- 
tion, interest on investments and re- 
placement costs of eotton,. George 
W. Duncan, in charge of that work, 
informed members of the Nationa! 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers meeting in Boston. He deciared 
that itis entirely feasible to work up 
indefinitely without a profit and 
tha tit is entirely feasible Lo work up 
a uniform. system of sound and 
practical principles which would be 
ithe ‘backbone of hisiness. 

“If properly designed and used, 
you will know exactly where you 
stand at all times, Many of you in 
fhe past have been forced to sell a! 
a price below normal cost simply 
because some individual mii: or 
mills have sold goods on inadequate 
and misleading information wiich 
had no relation to cost of produc- 
tion,” Mr. Duncan said. 

Work Eagerly Begun by Mills. 

“As I see it, it Is most important 
to educate those mills that practical- 
ly have no cost systems to realize 
the advantages derived from ade- 
quate and accurate cost data. This 
will take time, but progrcss has al- 
ready been made and it. has been 
very gratifying to see the hearty 


response and the splendid spirit of 


co-operation by individual members 
of groups.” 

Mr. Duncan explained that instead 
ef having one general cost commil- 
tee it was decided to divide the work 
into groups, as individual mills have 
special problems. When the studies 
are completed it is expected to draw 
sound principles from the findings 
and submit them to competent 
authorities for corroboration. 

Mr. Duncan placed the question 
of normal production as the firs! 
major problem. He said “this is the 
starting point on which a complete 
fabric cost is based. There are wide 
differences today in the running 
time of mills, due to local conditions, 
geographical locations, general con- 
ditions of business and types of 
mills. I believe the tendency of tne 
majority of executives is to aGeter- 
mine that normal produclicn which 
will give a minimum cost per pouna. 
In other words, cosis are based on 
0 to 52 weeks a year with 90 to Y3 
per cent production. This manifest- 
ly gives more pounds than you can 
possibly expect to obtain from your 
mill and make no provision for loss 
of running time by reasons of holi- 
days, enforced shutdowns, etc. 

Favors Single Shift Basis. 

“Other successful industries of 
this country have long since aban- 
doned this obsolete principle and 
are basing costs on single shift ca- 
pacily and such production as (heir 
experience Over a period of at leas! 
live years has indicated. The prac- 
lical application resulis in a more 
stable market and costs are figured 
on a normal which does not repre- 
sent maxhnum capacity during pros 
perous times nor minimum capa- 
city during periods of curtailment. 

“If the normal is exceeded there 
is an over-absorbed burden which 
should be charged direct to profil 
and loss and if the normal is not 
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maintained, there will be an unab- 
sorbed burden chargeable to the 
same account. The gain in good 
periods should offset approximately 
the loss in poor periods.” 

Mr. Duncan aded that, while iabor 
is usually figured at its proper in- 
crease On overtime runing, depreci- 
ation on machinery and the higher 
insurance and carrying charges, 
power and supplies are often over- 
looked or underestimated. The per- 
centage of irregular goods is also 
higher and there is the intangible 
problem of a lower market price 
created by the surplus production. 
Many mills exclude depreciation 
from cost except in years of pros- 
perity, despite the fact that this 
item is higher when machinery is 
idle. 

Includes Interest in Cost. 

Interest on investment Is a most 
question, according to Mr. Duncan, 
but the modern tendency is toward 
the inclusion of interest in cost in- 
arriving at a minimum cos: at which 
sales can be made. “In ny opinion,” 
he added, “unless it is treated as an 
element of complete fabric. cost, 
sound comparisons between the cos! 
of different fabrics cannot be made. 

“The importance of correetly ar- 
riving at the replacement cost of 
cotton sales purposes cannot be 
stressed too strongly,” the speaker 
continued. “This does not neces- 
sarily apply to fine goods mills. 
which may or may not follow New 
York Cotton Exchange quotations, 
but many plants in the East, how- 
ever, buy cotton and fix prices on 
the New York futures market.” 

As an example of the difficulties 
Mr. Dunean said that quotations of 
the exchange on October 15. 1927. 
December contracts were 20%1c. On 
November 12, December contracts 
were 12.48¢c, 

Replacement Figures Deceptive. 

“From the quotations the public 
sees an advance in colton of only 
$.43¢c a pound. On the other hand, 
the manufacturer has his basis to 
consider which has advanced mate- 
rially as well as his waste factor, 
so that cotton mm cloth this year ac- 
Lually costs 26.07¢ a pound compared 
to 15.56c last November. In other 
words, while the market has appar- 
ently advanced 8.43c, the manufac- 
turer is loreced to pay an actual ad- 
vance Of over 10.51¢ a pound. As a 
concrete illustration, take the pres- 
ent situation in wide sheeiings. The 
manufacturing margin on 10-4 
bleached bolt goods is 6c a pound 
less today than if was a vear ago. 
This, translated into plain English, 
means that the mills making wide 
sheetings must manufacture for 6¢ 
a pound less or lose the same 
amount All manufacturing  ele- 
ments are the same, therefore it 
cannot be done. 

Mr. Duncan listed as benefits of a 
complete fabrie cost system: choice 
of most profitable styles for individ- 
ual mills; more intelligent compet i- 
tion in the industry; elimination of 
unprofitable censtructions: increas- 
ed confidence among buyers: more 
accurate estimates on new construc- 
tion costs; check on efficient and in- 
efficient machinery and assistance 
in a general mill budget and finan- 
cial forecast. 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Here 


clever 
craftsmen 
hand-finish 
shuttles 

with exacting 


Care ~ 


Heddle 


Frames 


In all styles 
for every 


purpose ~ ~- 


he J. H. Williams Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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LET US CARRY YOUR STOCK 
No Loss of Production on 
BELTING--PICKERS--STRAPPING 
All made exactly to your order. 
We will show you how to save money on all your old Belting. 
Consult us before buying new. 
Dealers in 
SHEEP and CALF-SKINS 
ROLLER CLOTH—BELT AND ROLLER CEMENT 
COMBER and DRAWING-VARNISH 


Carolina Agents for 
American Bobbin Co. 


GREENVILLE BELTING COMPANY 


Phone 2218 Greenville, S. C. 
Let Us Quote on Sheep Skin Cots 


an incurabie disease‘ 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Mee. Co. SACO. ME. 


Leather Loom Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. Established 1869 


Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 


Duck Lug Straps 


BROOMS 


Our 


Metal-Grip 


for 


‘Textile Mills 


GUARANTEED 


Broom Corn or Fibre 


Manufactured only by 


Pioneer Broom Co., Inc. 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Notes From the Day’s Work 
‘Continued from Page 12) 


riority complex as apphed to the 
textile trade by J. Spencer Turner 
) 

2. Overtime Operation of Plants 

is undoubtedly an economical 
fallacy, as pointed out at Allantic 
City last spring, by Walker D. Hines, 
president of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, to operate a plant overtime 
unless the demand is such that sales 
can be made which show a margin 
over and above normal cost. 

3. Frequent Change of Styles. 

Compared with the old order of 
things, textile mills have an _ Infi- 
nitely harder task to keep up with 
ihe frequent stvles changes of today. 

It is quite possible that keen minds 
in the market might capitalize to 
advantage the well-know! 
Amenean trait that no price 18 Loo 
high, provided an article is in style 
The other night I was reading a 
little article written many years ago 
bv the English China manufacturer, 


hetter 


Josiah Wedewood, in which he said: 


\ll works of taste must bear a 
price in proportion to the skill, 
laste, time, expense and risk at 
tending their invention and manu 
facture.” 

As our mills give up their old 
staple lines and go into the fancy 
field, it might be well for those re. 
sponsible for merchandising to pon 
der on the application of this quota 
tion to our own problem at the pres 
ent moment. 

i. Violent Fluctuations in the Prices 
of Raw Materials. 

This is a distinet hindrance to an 


even flow of business. As long as 
successive colton reports can move 


ihe futures market violentiv” in 
either direction, the mills are bound 
to be on the short end of the stick 

Would it not seem logical to have 
more concerted action on the pearl 
of the mills by establishing a de 
partment for this purpose in the 
Textile Institute? The cotton growe) 
is not your enemy, but an importan! 
element in the progressive scheme 
of cotton fabric production. A closer 
contact between these two factors 
might be beneficial to both branches, 
and, ultimately, to the final con- 
sumer. To carry out this idea would 
entail considerable Cat 
Vou afford not to spend it’ (ine of 
my friends, with a decided philoso 
phic turn of mind, and plenty of 
ability to keep the wolf from the 
door, once said to me: “We pes for 
the things we need whether we buy 
them or not.” 

». Faulty Selling Policies and 

Methods. 

Volumes might be said and writ- 
fen on this subject but the time 
allotted will not permit me to dis- 
cuss it thoroughly am ftirmly 


convinced that the arrangement of 


paying a flat percentage of sales for 
selling goods, with no tie-up with 
the mills’ profits, cannot survive in 
the majority of cases. Many of you 
have thoroughly convinced me that 
your competitor has a doubtful aet- 
quaintance with the truth when i 
comes to comparing prices which 
he is receiving for his goods, but I 
have infinitely greater hopes of his 
reforming io some extent than I 
have of your getting correct infor 
mation trom mere Worth street 
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rumors. or from a customer with a 


we l-known reputation for shrewd- 
ness 
6. Antiquated Equipment. 
This topic has already been dis 
cussed length. with the 
eonclusi 1} how Cosis are 
possible with very old machinery, or 
equipment of any age which ts in 
condition Voll operatives 
Cannot produce efficiently. 
nearby neighbor will run away trom 
Vou it} the race, and well managed 
miiis mm the eotton growing States 
will leave vou standing al the post 
7. Ineffective Cost Methods, 
Vuch has been said about modern. 
methods textile 


p.ants, but too great a percentage 


practical cost 


of the mills are still paving an ex 
orbitant price by going without this 
Thev are denying them 
selves a most effective manufactur 


necessity 


ing aid, as well as a guide to selling 
POLICY Such mills may be likened 
iO a ship with a faulty compass 
which may not only go to pleces o1 
the rocks itself, but will endanger 
the safetv of others who are steer 
ing a we.! charted course 

Let us make a specific application 
of this reasoning or some time, a 
popular ruction of has 
been selling around 12% cents per 
vard while the lowest aeccurate cos! 
we have seen is 14 cents, Yet sOTne 
mills argue that their cost figures 
dicate an even break, at least. on 
this. basis Expemence has taught 
me that there is little likelihood thal 
such a difference exists in faet. in 
fhe same general loeality. 

Conclusions, 

some of the problems just men 
hioned undoubtediv be solved, in 
part af least .bv vour group associn- 
lions and bv the Cotton-Textile In 
stifufe. You cannol expect, however. 
6recewe fhrough these 
more than vou put In I subseribe 
lo the behet that “foolish compel 
lion is the death of trade” and that 
co-operation i the life of anv in- 
This will not prove helpful, 
however, if we think of that hack 


dust \ 


Verte W operation from 
ihe viewpoint of a second hand who 
constdered himself an ardent social- 


Is! In ihe words of one of his loom 
lixers, “Tom is always willing to 


share his thirst with our bee 

\ generous amount of genuine co- 
operation May save a goodly portion 
of the mills now operating in the 
Kast, and, incidentally, save you 
your positions and the jobs of the 
ihousands of operatives who look to 
you lor their means of existence 

lf the game continues with cut- 
throat competition enthroned as rule 
one on page one, then le hope 
can be held out for the health of 
the industry in this section at least. 
Old man bankruptey or his running 
mate liquidation will continue to 
gather in those with the weakest 
hearts. I have sat in with the jury 
al an increasing number of “coro- 


litt 


ners inquests” recent months, 
and am becoming quite familiar 
with the “causes of death This is 


a very gloomy picture to paint, but 
am only fearing out pikes from 
my notebook which have been ac- 
cumulating from day “to day, with- 
Out any attempt to eliminate those 
which sound a “sour note.” 

If you face the problems before 
you fairly and squarely, you will be 
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in a much better position to attack 
them. Through contacts with the 
executives of numerous mills, I have 
occasion to know that they are will- 
ing to tackle these problems with an 
open mind if a majority of you will 
join them. 

Let us agree that the volume ol 
business is fairly good right now 
and that prices are slightly higher, 
but we must also admit that a vast 
majority of the mills are making 
everything under the heavens—ex- 
cept money. Do you not think it ts 
reasonable, lawful, and possible to 
demand that you get enough for 
your goods sO you dare look cl stock- 
holder in the face? 

Getting back to the subject of ex- 
tension of jobs—there is not a 
shadow of a doubt that you can cul 
your costs In this way, proy ded your 
equipment is in condition for such a 
change. However, I want to say 
with all sincerity that this alone may 
not put your mill in the consistent 
dividend paying class. The goal is 
loo far away to be reached entirely 
by this means. 

Many of the other problems dis- 
cussed will have to be solved, in 
order to: complete the job and ve- 
establish the textile industry on 
such a basis that financial institu- 
tions and investors will have con- 
fidence that our mills are still man- 
aged by men who possess that old- 
fashioned but highly desirable qual- 
ity—"“intestinal fortitude.” 


Progress in Cotton 
Manufacturing 
‘Continued from Page 9 


other in a mill, measuring the fun- 
damentals, and trying to lay stand- 
ards of performance along sane 
practical lines that will vield the 
mill the greatest returns and never 
going behond the point of diminish- 
ing return. 

Sees South As Clothing 

Producer 

Better working conditions, closer 
lo many of the sources of raw ma- 
lerials, and the faet that water 
power 1s no longer necessary to 
manufacturing are some of the rea- 
sons offered by Cason J. Callaway, 
the 32-year-old president and treas- 
urer of Valley Mills, of LaGrange, 
Ga., for his belief that the South is 
lo become the apparel manufactur- 
ing center. 

Mr. Callaway, on a recent trip to 
New York, seoffed at the idea that 
the South would never become a 
clothing manufacturing section. The 
distance between the South and the 
centers of the market were cited, 
but met with an instant statement 
by Mr. Callaway that the cost of 
shipments added practically nothing 
to the individual garment. 

Cites Firm’s Expansion. 

As an example of the industrial 
growth of the South, Mr. Callaway 
recited the expansion of his own 
firm, which has been among the 
leading cotton houses for the past 
20 years. Not being satisfied with 
the spinning of about 100,000 bales 
of cotton a year, another field was 
looked to for a medium of further 
expansion. The firm turned to rugs 
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and met with great success. When 
this branch was built up to its pres- 
ent state the Valley Mills sought 
another way to further its growth. 

The next step was into the trouser 
field. This branch, which iseknown 
as the Roanoke Division, was started 
a little more than a year and a half 
ago. Like the other moves of the 
firm it enjoyed immediate success 

“Truline” trousers, as the firm 
calls the output of the Roanoke 
Division, have been taken into prac- 
tically all of the high grade stores. 
S. D. MeDaniel, sales manager of 
the division, has reported a steady 
increase in the volume of business. 

The firm imports linens and wool- 
ens to put into this line. They also 
make worsted and camels hair 
pants, and eotton trousers made 
from the fabric turned out by its 
own mills. 

“What little doubt I had concern- 
ing the industrial growth of the 
South in the future,” Mr. Callaway 
said, “has been with the 
steady growth of the new baby of 
the firm. If has proven to me that 
any apparel manufacturer Is as well 
off, if not better off, below the Ma- 
son-Dixon line.” 

Mr. Callaway said that he had no 
intentions at this time of branching 
out into summer clothing or suits. 
His ambition ts to make his firm the 
best known pants house in the coun- 
irv. The “Trutine” range is a qual- 
ity line, and the young executive 
said that he would keep if so 

In speaking of the working condi- 
lions; Mr. Callaway pointed out that 
the factories of the Valley Mills are 
burlt of glass and steel to allow 
perfect circulation of air and nat- 
ural light—Daily News Record. 


erased 


To Double Appleton Plant 


Anderson, S. © ex 
penditure of $780,000 to double the 
capacity of the Appleton Manufac- 
luring Company, of Anderson, 1s 
planned. Under a recommendation, 
unanimously adopted by the direc- 
lorate and sent to the stockholders 
who will meet to consider the mat- 
ler on October 31 in Boston, the 
plan fo close the Lowell, Mass., plant 
of the Appleton Company and move 
30,000 spindies and accompanying 
looms to the Anderson plant at once 
is sel forth. 

In the event of favorable action 
by the stockholders next Monday 
plans will go forward immediately 
for the erection of an addition to 
the present plant here. The addition 
will measure 200 by 280 feet and 
will be two stories in height. This 
space will be used for the present 
as storage space, but later will like- 
ly be used for machinery. The unit 
of 30,000 spindies to be sent here 
will be provided space in the south- 
ern portion of the present plant 
which is not now occupied by ma- 
chinery. This fact was pointed out 
by Mr. Walcott to the stockholders 
in his statement that due to the 
present available space, it will be 
possible to put the new unit of spin- 
dies into operation. The addition to 
the plant will be constructed at the 
north end, and will occupy property 
on which is now located the mill 
pond. In addition it is planned to 
construct a $10,000 office building 
near the mill. 


4ctive 
Ma kets 


ongested 
Trans - 
portation 


Move your PLANT to larger Profits 


NOWING how sharp to- 
day’s competition is, would 
vou be willing to penalize sales 
by adding 10% to your costs? 


Wouldn’t you fight ‘such a 


handicap? 


Wouyldn’t you go to almost 
any Iengths to escape it? 


Then—if you will please par- 
don the question—what meas- 
ures of defense against it are 
vou taking right now? 


Independent industrial engi- 
neers (not located here) making 
surveys for clients situated as 
you are, have uniformly report- 
ed one amazing fact 
Piedmont Carolinas: 


about 


Here, for many industries, is 
the Nation’s focal point of man- 
ufacturing advantages raw 
material, productive 
transportation, power. 


lab iT. 


The differential, they state, is 
equal to a very substantial ex- 
tra dividend. 

By such an amount are com- 
peting goods penalized if they 
do not enjoy advantages that 
equal those of Piedmont Caro- 
linas. 


Experience of many enter- 
prises shows that the expense 
of moving here is rapidly ab- 
sorbed by reduced costs, in- 
creased sales and larger profits. 
It fades into a small item when 
contrasted to a long period of 
reduced operation——or complete 
shut-down—in your present lo- 


cation. 


Why not move your plant to 
Piedmont Carolinas, to larger 
profits? Re-locate close to the 
low-cost focal point. You can 
command the advantages that 
cater to the market’s demand 
for quality with economy. 


This Book of Facts Tells You 
What You Want to Know 


Your 


PIEDMONT 


linas market, labor supply, 
transportation. industries, 


tions and 


is read\ 


Exact data regarding the active Piedmont Caro 


wages, raw materials. 
climate, living condi- 
all those things that affect a business 


Condensed, brief, comprehensive 
Valuable to 


ments as well as you 


your sales and purchasing depart 


Your request, addressed 


to Industrial Department, 1108 Mercantile Bldg., 
Charlotte, 


N. C., will be promptly fulfilled 


CAROLINAS 


Where Wealth Awaits You 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN | 
| PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND ALLIED INTERESTS \ 
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PAGE 


CHAIN LINK. 


permanent 
rotection 


we 


rial / 
railroad 


Page Chain Link Fence stands 
guard day and night—safeguard 
ing every type ol property al 
‘ording the most permanent and 
economical torm ol protection 
Page Fence is made. of copper 
bearing steel, heavily galvanized 
ifter weaving All fittings, too, 
hot galvanized to resist rust 


Complete Fence Service 


We maintain complete stocks of 
Page products. Trained fence 
crews assure prompt, correct in 
stallation Write or phone tor 
literature or a representative to 
all and submit plans and esti 
mates tor enclosing your mill 
property. No obligation. 


General Equipment Co. 
1411 So. Mint Street 
P.O. Box 412 
Charlotte North Carolina 
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Morse, head of the New 
[' cee section of the Cotion- Textile 
Institute, speaking this aflernoon al 
the annual convention of tne Nation- 
al Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, disclosed the first step taken 
by the Institute to facilitate in- 
creased exports of American co ‘ton 
cloths. Working with the export 
committee of the Association of 
Cotton ‘Textile Merchants of New 
York, he said, a new classification 
for export statistics for coiton cloths 
has been developed. “We have been 
successful in securing the adoption 
of this new classification by the Di 
vision of Statistics, Department of 
Mr. Morse declared. “LO 
hecome effective Jan. 1, 1928. ive 
c'assifications are subdivided into 19 
In such a way as to make the slatis- 
tics much more valuable in any ex- 
port study A giossary of cotton 
cloths mdicating the proper classifi 
cation of each will be prepared and 
distributed prior Jan. io all i*\- 
making 1f 

quickly, 


_ommerce, 


possible for 


pol 
evervone to easily ani 
properly classiiv every export shy 


Discussing the aims and pur- 
his section, Mr. Morse said: 

“The New Uses Section has un- 
dertaken to extend existing uses as 
well as Lo deve'onp new ones. Indeed, 
while if mav he aditficuit to. find 
many entirely new uses, it wil nol 
be difficult to find old uses with 
an old 
use hecomes a new use and if ils ou; 
evive and extend many of 


Poses 


large potential markets 


hope io 
them. 


“In extending the many presen! 
uses we lind that there must be con- 
sidered such things as simplification 
in the number of sizes, standardiza- 
tion as the construction, the proper 
specification under which the fabric 
is to be purchased, and sometimes 
study is required to determine the 
best fabrie for the specific use. 


“The activilies of the section are 
for convenience divided into simpli- 
fication, standardization, technica: 
studies or applied research, cotton 
for immdustrmal uses, cotton 
cloths for domestic purposes, ex- 
port, cooperation with other 
clations and the various Govern- 
ment agencies. 


eloths 


aSsS0- 


Plan Sheet Campaign 


Citing the recent simplilication in 
sheet sizes effected for institutional 
and hospital textiles, Mr. 
Morse stated that the Institute now 
has under consideration the feasi- 
bility of similar simplificalion and 
standardization in sheets and bed- 
spreads for the home. “We are now 
preparing a suggestion for a promo- 
tional campaign,” he continued, “to 
be undertaken by our Wide Sheet- 
ings Group with the idea of putting 
before the consumer the economic 
reasons why a 108-inch sheet should 
There is already reported 
a decided trend toward increased 
purchase of longer sheets and sev- 
eral of the individual manulfactur- 
ers are, in their advertising, advo- 
cating the use of a bed sheet 108 
inches long. 


cotton 


he sed 


New Uses For Cotton 


“A preliminary study in connec- 
tion with bed sheets used in the 
home brings out two facls: 

“t—The construction 64x64 and 
under are principally sold in 90-inch 
lengths and only in the fines! counts 
is there any considerable quantity 
of 108-inch sheets marketed. 

“2.—Discussions with people who 
have made a study of home econom- 
is and bed making, such as Dr. 
Stanley, of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomis, Miss Fisher, of the (Good- 
housekeeping Institute, and others 
interested im this work, disclose, as 
their personal opinion, the fact that 
with the 73-inch mattress a (08-inch 
sheet is necessary to make a com- 
fortable and good looking bed, 


Reaching Home Students. 
“We recently secured a list ol 
over 3.000 teachers of home ecto- 
nomics in the sehools and colleges 
throughout the country, and: select- 


mdoat random 225 names from this 
list To these teachers we sent a 


letter and enclosed Leper nis ot two 
articles, “New Cotton Damasks, and 
‘A Reformation in Sheets, with a 
request that they advise if this and 
simular material was of value im 
their work. 

“To date we have received replies 
from approximately {0 per cent, and 
in nearly every instance they have 
asked for additional copies In 
other words, these 20 odd rephes 
have asked for over 1,200 additional 
copies ol these articles. We have, 
within the last week, Lherefore, 
sent letter and enclosures to the 
balance of 3,000 odd teachers and if 
the ratio of rephes and requests for 
additional copies is maintained, we 
will be in a position to disseminate 
several thousand additional copies 
in a most effective manner. 

“By this means we are putting in- 
formation regarding cotton fabrics 
before the scholars of today who 
are the buvers of tomorrow and who 
in turn undoubtedly take the mate- 
rial home and put it before other 
members of their family who are 
the buvers of today We Propose 
lo continue to supply these teach- 
ers upon request with information 
of similar nature for thelr class- 


To Simplify Bedspreads. 


“It has been suggested thal too 
many sizes of bedspreads are now 
manufactured and sold. A survey 
shows over 40 sizes. Fourteen mills 
or their selling agents have been in- 
lerviewed and all express the des) 
to reduce the number of sizes. In 
the immediate future we shall 
there call a meeting of bedspread 
manufacturers and distributors, to 
determine if if is their desire thal 
ask the Department of Commerce 
to call together the manufacturers, 
distributors, retailers and consum- 
ers and endeavor to work out a sim- 
plified practice in this branch of 
our industry. 

“A four months’ survey of the 
purchase Of cotton cloths by the 
Government indicates an aggregate 
of approximately $925,000 for piece 
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We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain 
Company 


Millbury, Mass. 


n NewYork 
S at the 


ABERDEEN 
HOTEL 


17 West 32nd St., 


near Fifth Ave. 


Close to Penn. 
Station— accessible to 
everything! Every mod- 
ern hotel convenience and 


service. 


Rooms 
with bath 


$2.50 


ALWAYS 
available 


JOHN F. DOWNEY, 


Managing Director 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the HDxamining 
Corps in the (United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Atterney 
Offices: 

406 Independence | 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


lhat Satisfes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and i stronger. 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness Stronger than inch bvards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Ce., Richmend, Va. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


Castonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 


Distributors 
Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 
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goods alone. Smocks, underwear 
and articles of cotton material added 
an amount in excess of $500,000. I! 
is therefore evident that the Gov 
ernment departments purchase an. 
nualivy at least $4,500,000 in colton 
cloths or articles made from cotton 
cloth. Our survev shows that 6, 
per cent of the awards on pie'e 
goods are in excess of $1,000 In vaiue 
and that only 11% per cent of this 
business was awarded directly to the 
manufacturer or his selling agent. 

“We have arranged to get all re- 
quests for bids direct from Govern- 
ment purchasing officers and within 
24 hours of their recepit they are 
distribuled to the selling houses 
‘hrough the cooperation of the As 
sociation of CGotton Textile Me 
chants of New York 

“The Government has expressed 
iis desire to deal directiv with the 
manufacturer, in so far as this may 
be practicable. The Institute has 
established contacts in Washington 
whereby we expect to bring abou! 
a betler understanding of the manu 
facturers problems by the Govern 
ment and also bring to our mem 
bers an unders'anding of the Gay 
ernment purehasing agents” prot 
lems. 

Appare! Outlet Large. 

“One of the most important ina! 
Kelis to your members is wearing 
apparel, both under and outer, fo 


the women of this country. Here, 
We all know. ihe quest on of sivle 
peavs all mmportant part. There 


undoubtedly a growing realization wo! 
this and much has aireadyv been ac- 
complished bv the mdusiry, bul we 
believe there is a ereat deal more 
fhat can be done m this direction 
Today, cotton is being used for ex- 
pensive dresses. For instance, one 
hifth avenue store is selling stvled 
rolton dresses for S65 to SYRD cach 
rhe same store is selling 
piece goods for as high as $4.30 pe 


vard.” 


Reorganize Kinston Mill 


Kinston, N. C—Lemuel J. Mew- 
borne, Kinston banker, heads the 
Kinston Cotton Mills Company, re 
cently organized to take over the 
holdings of a defunct spinning com- 
pany in Kast Kinston. The company 
is capltalized at $100,000. The value 
of the plant is considerably more 
than that sum. It has a weekly ¢a- 
pacity of 40,000 pounds of yarn. 


Other officers announced include 


(. A. Gosny. of Raleigh. Vice-presi 


dent, and W. B. Harvey. of Kinston. 


secretary and treasurer 


Directors are C€. EK. Fleming. of 
Greensboro: J. W. Whitaker. of 
Enfield; D. W. Durett, of Richmond: 
Kk. Taylor, of Wilmington: H. F. 
Bonney, of Littleton; Ivey Watson. 


of Enfield; J. C. Rasberry, of Kin- 
ston, and the officers. 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, RL 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inoh per insertion 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT; 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’’ **Needs no ‘Damping’ *’ 
Stocks in nt The Standard 


Boston, Mass., Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


aa Supplied by the 
Principal Supply 


SSS or 

DRONSFIELD’S 

SALESAGENCY 

232 Summer Street 

CS BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 
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WUFAERN COTTO 
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Cotton 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills. 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CoO. 


Established 1828 
483 and 45 Worth Street, New York 


Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Loults San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne # Co 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadeiphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middieton, Conn. 


Selling Agents for the following Millis: 


Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co, 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C., 
Wabena Mills. Lexington, N ©., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Twvills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg. S. C., Clinton Cotton Millis, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
8. C., Mills Mill, Greenvilise, 38. C.. Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 


New York.—Colton goods business 
was moderately active during the 
week. Prices were slightly easier 
at the opening, bul became stronger 
after the market showed 
greater strength Production con- 
linued large and was in excess of 
sales. There was considerable talk 
in the market of curtailment and if 
is heheved that production will be 
lowered soon unless buying shows a 
considerable increase. 


eotton 


Print cloth business began to im- 
prove on Wednesday and sales dur- 
ing the remainder of the week were 
considerably larger 
who had been delaying purchases 
were encouraged to place orders and 
prices which were slightly lower af 
the beginning of the week were 
slightiv higher In 
most divisions of the market: buy- 
ing was limited to smaller orders 


Some buvers 


stronger and 


prornipl shipment. 
print cloths showed 
sales of 64x60s at Be fo; spol ana 


November and 8%c was also done 


close of the vear 


fev) spots to the 
Prading on 68x72s was at for 
quick and next month and othe 
makes brought 9%c for anything 
quarter of 1928. 
Buvers covered on 60x48s in a very 


SPS 4) firs! 


smatl wav alt and 74c was done 
\ moderate activity was remarked 
on S30 squares at 11%s for various 
de iveries, most mills beige tirm al 
and a few at W here 
O00) pieces and 6.40 vard had sold 
on the day before at thes 
brought for a smaller quanti- 
\ few 7.15-vard sold at 
S.20-vard 27-inch 64x60s 
lhere were reports of somewha 
more mierest in sheetings. Further 
good sales of 37-inch, 48x48, 9.00- 
vard were reported at 9c net; some 


were holding for one-quarter. Some 
5.00 vard sold ai 74sec net. 
November-December of 36-1neh, 40x 
6.15-vard sold at 64c¢ ne! 


Of 44x40 count sold at 6%ec net. 


Some 


hbroadcloths were 
Several centers reported a 
er interest in the 80x60 carded, 
linding that could sell a rather 
good quantity at one-eighth of a 


Carded 
lirmer, 


iis 


cent under the prices they were ask- 
nig At the close, if was understood 
thal cents had been submitted. 
general one-hall Was 
Loniract of sold al 
heard in first hands 
hor quick 00x60s was 114e; 
Were 


the best 
there 
reports 


It} second 


hands al one-eighth. 

In the combed broadcloth section 
it Was tound that distress offerings 
Of T28x68s at 16%e¢ have been prac- 
lically taken off the market and 
that i7¢ is again the low resale price 
wilh poorer make Southern goods 


held for at least 17%ec and good 
makes South or East 18c¢ and up. 
further supplies of 144x76s at 18%4c 
are to be had, which applies to but 
one make, the others bringing 19¢ 
through resellers and 19%c direct. 
The carded constructions have held 
quiet at the lower price levels. 

Comparatively littl new fin 
goods trading was reported, mills 
holding firm on many descriptions 
and inclined to trade on other styles. 
Converters continue to indicate they 
have plenty of vardage for their im- 
mediate needs. Many among them 
have vardage for sale, not much in 
any one instance, yet enough to keep 
the sifuation from reverting to the 
control of producers. Fair encour- 
agement is expressed in the pros- 
pects of spring business once it gets 
under way or after jobbers and 
manufacturers go after their retail 
accounts starting next month and 
thereafter. 

In the Fall River print cloth mar- 
ket, business was quiet. The esti- 
minted sales are placed al 
pieces, and this the outside figures 
saleens, 36-inch numbers and mar- 
quisetles have heen moderate sell- 
ers, With the wide print numbers 
absolutely dormant Small quanti- 
lies of spot and nearby goods consti- 
tuted the week's business. 

Colton goods prices were quoted 
us lollows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60: 644 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s H14 
gds, 38%4-in.. 64x64s Ri 
Garay goods, 39-in., 68x72s Ql, 
Girayv goods, 39-in-.. BOxR0s 
jrown shigs., 4-vd., 56x60s lily 
srown sheetings, stand. 14 
Tickings, 8-07 24 a25 


Denims 
Staple ginghams, 
Kid fiinished cambries Sioa 
Dress ginghams 16%yals% 
Standard prints Sy 


Pacific Earnings Large. 


Boston, Mass.—Earnings of the Pa- 
cifie Mills, for the third quarter are 
understood to be as much as the 
first and second quarters combined 
In the first quarter the company 
earned, after all charges excep! 
faxes, S200.271, while operations in 
quarier 
earnings atler 
418.705. 


the second resulted 


similar charges of 


With a continuance of curren! 
earnings the company will, at the 
end of the fourth quarter. shaw a 
marked improvement over the 
statements of the past few vears 
and for firs! time since 1923 
show a profit. Last yvear the com- 
panv reported a_— loss 
‘harges of $927,952. 


after al! 


CHAS. H. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Over Twenty-two Years Experience 


STONE 


Goods | i] 


| 
pA. 
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The Yarn Mar ket | 
= = 
Philadelphia, Pa The erratic Part Waste Insulating Yarn. . 
6x 4 
market unsettled during the week. 10s, 1-ply and 3-ply 33 
some price weakness was noted on 9_p1y 26 
the first three days, but was later 20s, 2-ply 38 : is 
stiffened. The volume of small or- Tinged Carpet 3 and 4-ply 33 
dere far nramn! echinmen! ae fair. White Carpet and 4-ply 34 
ers 101 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
lv large. but onlv a few larger or- Rs 35 - we TE 
ders were reported, The Copyrighted. 
continued rather active, but was 4@. 40 . 
slow to develop into anything like 2s 
Southern Single Chain Warps. 
large business. Buyers still showed jo. 35 
a lack of contidence in prices and 37 
were reluelant to consider more | rocessing Company 
than their immediate needs. There 20s . 
was an il rise prices altel 42 General Office 
the cotton advance and some spin- 30s 45 
to 54 MOUNT HOLLY . NORTH CAROLINA 
before naming new prices. Consid- Southern Sinale Ske $5 SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
erable irregularity in prices was 8s 36 
10s 87 
nofed on some numbers Sspmnercs 
12s 37% : 
are convinced that there is no justi- 14s 38 of High Grade Combed and Carded Yarn for the 
fication for the belief that prices 99s 39 Knitting and Weaving Trade. | 
wi.l go lower than al present and = 22s 40 | 
many of them express the opinion 248 - When you buy our yarns you are assured of getting 
amore attractive basis lan ney outhern rame ones 
will bave later. A.good many yarn our QUALITY is the STAPLE, GRADE and 
dealers are also convinced that pres- 128 37% CHARACTER of cotton used in spinning our yarns, | 
ent values are ihe best thal consum- ac ‘ 104 
39 these being as uniform as it is humanly possible 
which to cover their January to 28 “1 throughout the season. Our Processing Plant is in 
mark requirements.. In the ‘mean- 26s 43 charge of competent and thoroughly trained men in : 
while, buvers continue their hand- 235 
| " 30s 4 this special work. 
TTIOOLLE pee) Val Prices 30s #5 
here are said io be lower than in 48 
anv oth varn center in the coun Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— : 
try. 16s 
done last week show. CATLIN & COMPANY 
ed that the best demand was for ©. 26s 66 
carded hosiery yarns. Combed and 72 NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
mercerized varn continued stow and 608 85 
| 80s 1.05 
demand was s ow and the better out- j 
Loo} the ~ iple COLTOT had 10s 44 Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
a tendency to make for easier comb- oa 46 SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
ed prices some sales of hoth combD- 18s 910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. CHARLO!I rE, 
and mercerized yarns were re- 49 
ported al cons:derable less than lis! 24s 
268 5 
rices 98s 55 
Quotations in this market con- 32s 58 WENTWORTH 
tinuie undaer those spinners: 59 
38s 64 
: Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. uy 40s 65 Double Duty Travelers 
50s 76 
12s seit Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Se 39 Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
24s = Skeins—Two-ply. RING. The greatest improvement en- 
26s 45 a + tering the spmning room since the ad. 
30s 49 4s 59 vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
30s Manufactured only by the 
40s i3 
gs National Ring Traveler Co. 
Ss 35 50s 86 Providence, R. I 
36% 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, WN. C. 
Chiquola Contract Let, 
16s 40 
J. Sirrine & Co. announce thal 
10s 46 the contract for additions to Chi- & 
328 37 quola Manufacturing Company, Ho- 4 
36s 54 
rvs 56 nea Path, S. C. has been awarded You Be the Judge and Jury &® 
408 ex = fo Gallivan Bullding of 
COs 78 Greenville Place Victors on trial J ibject them to a rigid examination: watch closely 
the varn they produces follow it through the various manufacturine processes 
right into the fabrik rhats all we ask for Victors—a fair trial 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


inquire for. Wire us your wants. 


COTTON BUYING SERVICE 
William & York Wilson, Inc. 


Webster & Wilson, Inc. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Cotton Brokers Representing Reliable Shippers 
We have personal representative in the West to find the cotton which milis 


Well supply samples, and stand by vour judement 
Send a card to-day. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 


Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bldg., Gastonia. N. C. 
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Want Department 


Wanted 

I second hand Centrifugal Pump. 
capacity 50 gals. per minuie al 
170 ibs. pressure, either motor or 
belt driven. Must be in first class 
condition. tox 102, Huntsville, 
Ala. 


Thursday, November 3, 1927. 


Superintendent Wants Position 


Yarn mill superintendent desires 
change Best ofl reasons = tor 
changing. 15 years practical ex- 
perience, 2 vears college training. 
Rest of references as to ability. 
Address Competent, care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Loom who has had expert 
ence i! fixing Crompton and 
Knowles Dobby looms. Good po- 
sition open for right man. Appl 
tremen Looms, Bremen, Ga 


For Sale 


Wanted 


Man experienced in the use and 
sale of textile ‘eathers. One who 
can assist in developing salesmen 
It} further lenthers in fey 
tile industry. Address N. P., care 
southern Textile Bulletin. 


Seydel-Woolley Co 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 
The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 564 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


WELL DRILLING ANO DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


SYONOR PUMP 4&4 WELL Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


Wanted 


Man to take 
iwine mill, £500 spindles. Must 


charge of small 


experienced in making drap 
mng twine and mop yarn. State 
xperience and salary expected 
ind give reference in first letter. 
jittle Rock Textile Co. Little 


Lock, Ark. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Si 
PANAGER_ 


COTTON 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED~ COMBED~MERCERIZED 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
KNITTING -WEAVING~ CONVERTING TRADE 
até 


JOWNNSTON BLOG 
CMAALOTTE 


YARNS 


‘MANUFACTURE 


MANUFACTURE 


> 


— 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, alan Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
Bristol, R. I. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—’? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


S 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President 


U.S. U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 


P. 0. Box 792 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 
Factory Office, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Providence, R. I. 
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